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“Those who expect modern technology to effect in the 
near future drastic changes in the American way of life are 
mistaken for two basic reasons: human wants and needs 
for goods and services are far from being satiated and a few 
more automated factories will hardly satisfy these wants; 
second, automated machinery is expensive: to automate 
completely only the manufacturing segment of the economy 
would cost two and a half trillion dollars. ‘Work,’ in 
its usual sense of producing goods or services that people 
are willing to pay for, will not go out of fashion in 
the forseeable future; for better or worse a man’s work 
will continue to be a major factor in determining his 
status in American society. Consequently, all who 
wish to help the poor had best put forward their efforts tf) 
improving the productivity of the poor: the poor and 
minorities are ill served by those who would look to an 
automated utopia to solve all the problems 
of poverty and status.” 



Robert 

L. 

Cunningham 


AUTOMATION AND UTOPIA 

By R. L. CUNNINGHAM 
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There will he mistakes at first as there are in all 
changes. All young ladies will imagine . . . that they 
will be instantly married. Schoolboys believe th^ 
Gerunds and Supines will be abolished, and that 
Current Tarts muH ultimately come down in price; 

nZ bTfZ t ‘’‘X'ble 

^Epics^ ^ for their 

Sydney Smith on the Reform Act of 1830 

If a man says in magnificent language ‘O let us 
all be bam “nd good!', if he paints a utopia in 
eulogistic terms ^th very great artistic beauty, many 
readers- cannot believe that the means which he pro- 
■poses for realizing his utopia could possibly lead in 
fact to horrible consequences. 

Richard Robinson 


n the nearly three years since The Triple Revohitk 
was released the interest generated by this docume 
signed by thirty-four prominent American intelleclii 
leaders who have demonstrated high moral concern ov 
01 , 1 - American Way of Life" has had remarkable impac 
Mainly an analysis of the relation behveen automation ar 
employment, it seems aheady to have come to be regarde 
as a bench mark for proposals to help the poor or i 
solve the unemployment problem. 

Cybernation Revolution 

The authors of this document concern themselves a 
most exclusively with the Cybernation Revolution. Tf 
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United States, we are told, has been operating on the 
thesis that every person will be able to obtain a job if 
he wishes to do so and that this job will provide him 
with resources adequate to live and maintain a family 
decently. But jobs are disappearing under the impact of 
highly efficient, progressively less costly machines. In the 
developing cybernated system, potentially unlimited out- 
put can be achieved by systems of machines which will 
require little cooperation from human beings. As machines 
take over production from men, they absorb an increasing 
proportion of resources while the men who are displaced 
become dependent on government welfare measures. *Our 
present industrial .system was designed to produce an 
ever-increasing quantity of goods as efficiently as possible 
and it was assumed that the distribution of the power 
to purchase these goods would occur almost automatically. 
But this is no longer a tenable assumption; our major 
economic problem today is not how to increase production, 
but how to distribute the abundance which is the great 
potential of cybernation. The continuance of the in- 
come-throngh-jobs link as a mechanism for distributing 
effective demand now acts as the main brake on the 
almost unlimited capacity of a cybernated productive 
system; for our present industrial and social system is 
based on scarcity and cannot deal with the facts of 
abundance produced by cybernation. And so we have 
rising and excessive unemployment, the underlying cause 
of which is the fact that the capability of machines is 
rising more rapidly than the capacity of many human 
beings to keep pace. But might not the private enterprise 
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sector of the economy keep pace with cybernation? No. 
Job creation in the private sector has almost entirely 
ceased except in services. Cybernation at last forces us 
to answer the historic question: What is man’s role 
when he is not dependent upon his own aetivities for 
the material basis of his life? What should be the basis 
for distributing individual access to national resources? 
Are there other proper claims on goods and seiwices 
besides a job? 

Not the least of our troubles occurs over definitions. 
W'o have been using a language based on a theoretical 
understanding of what is really, today, a rapidly disappear- 
ing economic system, and to retain our present definitions 
of “work,” “leisure,” “play,” and “aflluence” is as mistaken 
as it would be to retain Newtonian definitions of key terms 
in physics or pre-Darwinian definitions of key terms in 
biology. One might once have been justified in regarding 
an unemployed person as lazy, unlucky, indolent, and 
trustworthy— but no longer! Such an implicit definition 
of “unemployed” is as outmoded as the economic .system 
it reflects. Once we become aware that perhaps 10 per 
cent of the population will shortly be able to produce 
all the goods and services needed by the nation, shall 
we continue to regard the other 90 per cent in the same 
light in which we viewed yesterday’s 4 or 5 per cent 
unemployed? The question answers itself. 

Now just what are we to do about the fact that under 
the impact of cybernation the traditional link between 
jobs and income is being broken? One can no longer 
have any reasonable hope that ad hoc government wel- 
fare measures— public works, “poverty programs,” and the 
like— can do any more than temporarily alleviate some 
superficial symptoms: this is the massage and Band-Aid 
approach. We need solutions that are more fundamental. 
We must redefine “work”— so that a man’s right to an 
income will no longer depend on the production of goods 
and services for which others are willing to pay. ^^’e 
must pay people who do no work-in the old-lashioned 
sense of “work.” Society must, through its appropriate 
legal and governmental institutions, undertake an un- 
cpialified commitment to provide every individual with 
an adequate income as a matter of right. 

We shall in addition, of course, need to introduce 
democratic 2 ')lanning by public bodies for the general 
welfare a network of agencies through which pass the 
stated needs of the people at every level of society, 
agencies which can smooth the transition from a societ}' 
ba.sed on scarcity to a society based on aflluence the 
abundant society. Only in this way can men be unshackled 
from the bonds of uiifulfilliug labor, to become citizens, to 
make themselves their own history. 

Thus speak the thirtv-two siejners of The Triiile Revo- 
lution. 

An unsympathetic critic might, of course, simply dis- 
miss this analysis and the.se proposals as utopian. After 
all, millenarians, Marxists, and other chiliastic sects have 
made similar analyses and proposals for generations. As 
Jaccjiies Ellul sums it up in his The Technological Soeidy: 
“By the end of the nineteenth century people saw in 
their grasp the moment in which everything would be 
at the disposal of everyone, in which man, replaced 
by machines, would have only pleasures and J^lay.” 

But we have in The Triple Revolution something tar 
beyond the visions of say, a Fourier who foresaw a future 
in ^^•hich 

all harmful beasts will have disappeared, and in their places 
will be animals which will assist man in his labours— or even do 
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his work for him. An anti-beaver will see to the fishing; an anti- 
whale will move sailing ships in a calm; an anti-hippopotamus 
will tow the river boats ... a great central electric plant will 
by its power do all the mechanical labour . . . with no more 
than a few hours of daily work (men) v/ill thus be free to occupy 
themselves with developing their intellectual, moral, and artistic 
faculties to an extent hitherto unprecedented in history. 

Far more relevant is the testimony of Norbert M'iener, 
the father of cybernetics: 

Let us remember that the automatic machine, whatever we think 
of any feelings it may have or not have, is the precise economte 
equivalent of slave labor. Any labor which competes with slave 
labor must accept the economic conditions of slave labor. It is 
perfectly clear that this will produce an unemployment situation, 
in comparison with which the present recession and the depres- 
sion of the Thirties will seem a pleasant joke. 

In what foHm\-s I should like, first, to make some 
general comments on the nature of work in the United 
States and on the call for a “redefinition of work;” next 
I .should like to raise a question or two about the so- 
called “economy of abundance;” thirdlv, I shall wonder 
out loud about the nature of cybernation, and the nature 
of the “cybernation revolution;” fourthlv, I shall look 
into the crystal ball and attempt to get a balanced picture 
of what the future of cybernation is likely to be; and 
finally I shall conclude with some remarks on the pro- 
posal that Americans be given a constitutional right to 
a guaranteed income. 

Work and Leisure 

One of the first things to note is that although Ameri- 
cans have become wealthier and wealthier, we take onlv 
part of our increased productivity' in more goods and 
services; another part is taken in population increase 
( 1/2 per cent as compared with M'estern Europe’s 1 per 
cent); a third part of our increased productivitv has 
been taken in leisure, freetime: in his recent Religion 
and. Leisure in America, Dr. Robert Lee has estimated 
that over the past half century, as life expectanev has 
been extended and the work-week has contracted, the 
average American has added “something like 22 more 
years of leisure to his life.” In the non-governmental 
sector of the American economy, the average produc- 
tivitv of labor has approximateh' doubled in the past 
25 \cars. Ignoring population increase, it appears that 
the benefits of increased productivity have been taken 
by the worker on roughly a 60/40 t3asis of distribution 
between income and leisure, that is, 60 per cent of the 
increase in productivity has been taken in higher wages 
and 40 per cent in shorter hours of work, in more leisure. 
Sliould the same rate of productivit\' and the same rate 
of distribution of benefits continue, a 30-hour workweek 
may be in the picture in another 25 years-and in mami- 
lactnring it may occur even earlier. We should then have 
reached what the W'orld has always considered a utopia 
as regards hours of work: for in Thomas More’s own 
Utopia, the inhabitants worked only 6 hours a dav. (To 
be sure, should there be a compulsory shortening of 
hours with no reduction of wage rates to market levels, 
institutional unemployment \\'ill result, for shortening liours 
of work has the effect of intensifying the scarcitx' of 
capital goods.) 

Now when it is asked whv Americans work e\'en as 
hard as they do when they have so very much, part of 
the answer lies in the fact that rewards are so high for 
so small a cost of pain and effort; because work in 
America buys so very large a basket of goods, the attrac- 
tiveness of leisure is diminished and relativelv less leisure 
is bought. The phenomenon of the “over-time hog” which 
so surprises Sebastian de Grazia in his book. Of Tinu . 
Work and iM’isure, (he savs there is an analogy between 
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the “generosity” shown by an employer s favoring some- 
one by giving him overtime work and the “generosity” 
shown by a teacher who favors his best pupils by keeping 
them after school to write on the blackboard 100 times: 
“I have been a good boy”) is understandable when one 
realizes that what is important is not how wealthy the 
worker is— the American automobile worker, for example, 
is wealthier than 98 per cent of the world’s population, 
and the average American saves more each year than 
the total income of two-thirds of the world’s population 
—but how high the rewards are for the expenditure of 
an additional unit of eflFort. 

Gerald Piel wrote, in his famous article, “The End of 
Toil,” published in the Nation in 1961: “Work occupies 
fewer hours in the lives of everyone; what work there is 
grows less like work every year .... Compared to the 
day’s work that confronts most of mankind every morning 
most U.S. citizens are not engaged in work at all.” (Note 
that by the word “work” Piel means not what is usually 
meant, the occupation by which a man earns a living 
but rather the extraction of raw materials and the making 
of consumable goods from them.) It is certainly true 
that the character of the occupations by which Ameri- 
cans earn their living has changed over the past centiuy. 
In the extractive or primary industries (agriculture, fores- 
try, fishing, and mining) the percentage of the labor 
force has dropped from 54 per cent to 10 per cent in 
the past 90 years. The percentage of men employed in 
manufacturing and construction has, on the other hand, 
grown from 22 per cent to 32 per cent in the same 
period, though it now appears to be leveling off, that 
is to say, as wealth increases the elasticity of demand for 
fabricated products is les than it once was. Demand is 
however rapidly increasing in personal service and life- 
enriching industries; people want to spend a relatively 
larger proportion of their budget on education, enter- 
tainment, travel, medical services, and the like-and em- 
ployment has more than doubled in these industries in 
the last 90 years, and now approaches a total of 30 per 
cent of the labor force. ^ 


(In an article in the Journal of Business (Octobe 
1965) Victor Fuchs reports on trends involved in th, 
shift of employment to services. These include: growini 
employment opportunities for women and older workers 
and for part-time employment and urban self-emplov 
ment; a growing need for workers with more foma 
schooling; a possible decreasing importance of unions am 
growing importance of professional organteations. i 
possible trend towards greater personalization of work 
a growing importance of small Brnis and of non-profii 
organizations (public and private); a declining relative 

:7eClo;;ent.f^^“ ^ g-"g^tabihl> 

Another fact about the nature of work in the United 
States IS worth a brief note: we have gone from a time 
in the early nineteenth century, when 80 per cent of the 
working population were self-employed entenirisers, to 
a time, today, when fewer than 20 per cent of the 
working population is self-employed (and included in this 
20 per cent are a large number of farmers dependent on 
government subsidies). Thus by far the greater part of 
our population increase in the last 150 years has been 
made up of those who work for wages. Now one of the 
great advantages in working for another lies in the fact 
that when a man has sold only part of his time, only 
part of himself, for a fixed income, there can be a fairly 
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sharp distinction between private and business life. In 
effect, the man who sells his labor for wages is relieved 
of some of the responsibilities of economic life in return 
for giving up the chance for a higher income open to 
one who takes bigger economic risks in his own business. 
But a consequence of a man’s being relieved of the 
responsibility of risky decisions, of his being responsible 
only for a giving a day’s work for a day’s pay, is that 
if economic disaster in some form does strike his employer, 
e q^uite naturally feels that such a disaster is clearly 
not ms fault; he is not to blame since he has been doing 
is part and he did not make things go sour. As Robert 
Engler puts it, “the operative slogan of American life 
IS I just work here’.” The man who works for wages- 
and he forms the great majority of the electorate-will 
wan o e made secure from economic disaster, will tend 
to insist on economic security, a security guaranteed by 
government if that seems to him necessary. (The witches 
m Macbeth warned that “Security is mortals’ chiefest 
enemy , but we find this today hard to believe.) And 
It some of the government activities undertaken fail of 
CTnn 1 actually do more overall haiTn than 

cconomy will 

8 us y, feeding, as it were, on its own failures. 

Redefinition of "Work^' 

do~‘ Tb " “’‘1 lel us return to our 

havnXsteH^ Rcoolntion, as I 

of “leisure"^’ r®'>efi'dtion of "work” (and also 

latTuTd . “bundanee.” and tbe like.) Now 

referred to by a usuaT definition oK^is laTef ofsmanfr 
7to ^e tbe vrard 

changed its scone 

to earn a livint/'is T i'* "’I’o does nothing 

it likclv that of n su'd not to be working. Nor is 

L r 0 vn riUr 7 ^™P'y in^i'iting on 

waT brin77 unfamiliar 

rather that whei*/ * pleases them. It appears to me 

"work” thev ae H « 'edefinition of 

vork, they aie doing two things. They are snvintr- “Let 

‘work''buMe7‘'‘''°7 “T°f‘‘“™ P'-®^®ntly ‘aLelied to 
woik, but let us cut It adrift from is present obiective 

pioducts other men compete to get.” But this would be 
an unreasonable proposal unless they were also saying 
implicitly what they also say explicitly: economic tliLry 
needs revision Present economic theoiy is no longer use- 
ful for describing and analyzing our brave new world. 
And since this i.s so, our conceptual schemes need re- 
ananging, perhaps in much the same way that certain 
medieval conceptual schemes needed rearranging when we 
pa.ssed from medieval economy to the modern industrial 
economy. For with this passage, economic phenomena 
could no longer usefully be discussed in terms of “just 
price,” “usury,” “interest,” “surplus,” and the like-as de- 
fined in the Middle Ages. These terms, if they were to 
be useful at all in the modern world, needed to be 
redefined, for without redefinition one would find it im- 
possible to say what one wanted to say. So when our 
authors say: “Let’s redefine ‘work’ and' ‘leisure,’” they 
are saying: “Let’s disregard, ignore, cancel out of our 
thinking certain properties heretofore attached to the 
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words ‘work’ and ‘leisure,’ for these properties are no 
longer important or relevant in our world of cyber- 
nation. We shall not understand the modern world of 
abundance unless we develop a new economic theory, 
with new conceptual schemes, and new definitions of the 
key terms used to talk about these conceptual schemes.” 

"Scarcity^' and ''Abundance'^ 

Let us now briefly examine the notion of an “economy 
of abundance,” for everything that was said about the 
need for redefinition and out-of-date economics makes 
sense only in a context, not of scarcity, but of abundance. 
The thesis we are examining is that cybernation is the 
instrumentality that will bring the American people from 
an economy of scarcity to an economy of abundance. But 
what precisely is the nature of this goal? What would 
an “economy of abundance” be like if we achieved it? 
Well, if we use the categories of what we are told is 
a soon-to-be-outmoded, “pre-Copernican” economics, we 
can make a distinction behveen “free” goods and “eco- 
nomic” goods: of the former everyone has as much as 
he would like to have without sacrificing anything— the 
classical example is air, a free good for most people 
most of the time; economic goods are scarce goods, those 
one would prefer to have more of, those which one 
cannot get more of without paying a price, without sacri- 
ficing some good possessed. In terms of this distinction, 
one might describe an “economy of abundance’ as one 
in which there are no scarce goods, a world in which 
everyone has as much of everything as he wants. The 
world of abundance is one in which, if everyone were 
to be given, as in faiiy tales, three wishes by his fairy 
godmother, no one would bother to use up his wishes 
to get more goods and services. 

Perhaps a hypothetical example might be useful at this 
point: suppose cybernation does make possible a doubling, 
a hipling, a quadrupling of the national output of goods 
and services— or suppose, for example, that 50 million 
robots marched out of tlie bowels of the earth and went 
to work for no pay otlier than an occasional squirt of 
oil on their joints. Suppose the average family income 
rose from $7,000 a year to $50,000 a year— would we 
then have an “economy of abundance?” No, not as I 
have defined “economy of abundance”— unless people 
with $50,000 a year have all their desires satisfied, which, 
casual observation leads me to believe, is highly unlikely; 
it would still be necessary to allocate (choose between 
alternative satisfactions) and to economize (satisfy de- 
sires with the least expenditure of resources), and so 
there would be no grounds for abandoning traditional 
economic theory. To be sure, people would be wealthier 
—but Americans are more than twice as wealthy today 
than they were a generation ago. So how is cybernation 
relevant to the problem of economic scarcity? If there 
would still continue to be scarce goods, it is reasonable 
to say, as does Mr. Ferry: 

Cybernation signifies the opening of the era of abundance. 

Since economics is the science of the allocation of scarcities, 
cybernation as the main agent of plenty mandates the reforrna- 
tion of economic theory ... all of the sciences are burgeoning 
with fresh approaches to old matters except, alas, the political 
economic science. Here is the last pre-Copernican stronghold 
among natural and social scientists, heavily patrolled by economic 
astrologers and other magistrates of the status quo. The most 
notable aspect of our world of novelty and rapid change is the 
unwillingness of economics and political science to perceive it, 
and their hostility toward those who do. ("Further Reflections 
on The Triple Revolution," 1964) 

Of course it is true that people who have $50,000 a year 
to spend have demand schedules different from those 
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who have only $7,000 a year to spend— but do not both 
have unsatisfied wants (or velleities if you will)? To 
sum up: if cybernation will bring about an era in which 
everybody’s wants are satisfied, economists will certainly 
be out of a job; but if cybernation will only make 
possible considerably greater wealth, then economists will 
still find a world of scarcity to analyze and on which to 
exercise their talents. We have never yet been favored 
with a world in which even a single person has had aU 
his needs, wants, desires, velleities, and whims satisfied; 
to expect cybernation to bring about a world in which 
everyone has all his wants satisfied— with the inevitable 
mutual conflicts of desires— is not only unlikely but logic- 
ally impossible, given men as we know them. In the 
Thirties economists talked about the stock of automobiles 
having satiated the market: everyone in tlie United States 
could ride in automobiles at once— there was one car for 
every five people. Now, of course, there is one car for 
every three people and the rate is showing no sign of 
diminishing. 

Lewis Mumford once classified utopias as being either 
utopias of retreat or escape from the world, or utopias 
looking toward the world’s reconstruction. With all re- 
spect, I submit that the notion of an “economy of abun- 
dance,” at least presently described, is an element of the 
former and not of the latter sort of utopia. But saying 
this is not at all to minimize the impact or the applica- 
bility of another of Mumford’s remarks: “Nowhere 
[Utopia] may be an imaginary country, but News from 
Nowhere is real news.” 

Now I might very well be accused of the fallacy of 
ignoring the issue by a misinterpretation of what Marx 
and/or our Triple Revolutionaries have meant by “econ- 
omy of abundance.” Surely neither is talking about a 
world in which all goods are free goods. (One might see 
this by asking whether our Revolutionaries are likely to 
be resource conservationists or are likely to be frightened 
by the Malthusian arithmetic of overpopulation— both of 
which imply scarcity.) Rather what both are saying is that 
each and every citizen will have all his needs satisfied, 
not that he will have all his wants satisfied. Cybernation 
will give us the power to satisfy not all our wants but 
all our needs. Now the “logic” of the word need is 
interesting. If I say “I need x,” there is, by contrast with 
my saying “I want x,” a connotation of constancy, ab- 
soluteness, definiteness, a suggestion that what I say I 
need is almost physiologically demanded, and a suggestion 
that costs are irrevelant. I can compare, for instance, my 
wife’s telling me, “I want a new rug” with her saying “We 
need a new rug.” In English we speak not of urgent criti- 
cal, crying, vital, or essential wants— but of urgent, criti- 
cal, crying, vital, or essential needs. To speak then of an 
economy as potentially capable of satisfying all our 
“needs” is to imply that there is a constant and un- 
changing set of goods and services called “our needs” 
and also that a finite amount of wealth will enable us 
to satisfy these needs. But as economists point out over 
and over again, the notion of “need” is not an analytically 
useful one. We are inclined to say that we need too 
many sorts of tilings, from more protein in our diet or 
a longer vacation, to a new car, more highways, more 
and better teachers, more missiles, more water in Cali- 
fornia. This is to say that “need,” like “want,” is a vague 
word, connoting con.stancy and definiteness but denoting 
nothing more definite than “want.” “I need” is used per- 
suasively to say “I want.” \^'hen someone says: “1 (or 
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more usually, we) need x,” one should, I think, follow 
Alchian and Allen’s suggestion (in their brilliant new 
textbook University Economics) and respond: “You say 
you need x, but in order to achieve what? at what cost 
of other goods or ‘needs?’ and at whose cost?” These 
questions are obviously relevant when someone says “I 
want X;” they are no less relevant when someone says 
“We need x.” The only practical way, of course, of dis- 
tinguishing “wants” and “needs” is to give some authority 
the power to define what are to be counted as “needs” 
and what are to be counted only as “wants”— but this 
course of action has some rather obviously undesirable 
consequences which need not be discussed here 
^ Karl Brunner was, I fear, entirely just in his evaluation: 
“The prophets of the Triple Revolutionary paradise care- 
lessly shift the meaning of their words from abundance’ 
as denial of the economist’s ‘scarcity’ to abundance’ as 
an emotive-affective description of a large and risine real 
mcome per capita.” b 


(In Principles of Marxism-Leninim (1959), a corporate 
work written by forty Soviet scholars, after speakine of 
Communism as "that society which once for all puts an 
end to need and poverty and guarantees well-being for 
ail Its citizens, and which “takes as its goal the full 
saUsfacUon of men in respect to all these goods and 
service, goes on to admit that “Of course. Communist 
society cannot take upon itself the satisfaction of extrava- 

'^1 « Engels stressed™ 

the satisfaction of the reasonable needs of men ”) 


Cybernation 


wr r® .Tu ? What does the woi 

mean What is it likely to bring us? and when? The 

IS a stoiy told about the Monroe Doctrine which illustrat 
what I first want to say about “cybernation." It seems th 
one *d^’* patriotic Americans who met on the stre 

“What’s this I hear about your demanded one "Th 
you say you do not believe in the Monroe Do^Je 

The leply was instant and indignant: “It’s a lie 
never said I didn’t believe in the Monroe Doctrine 
do believe in ,t. It’s the palladium of our liber^r 
would die for the Monroe Doctrine. All I said wa h 
I don t know what it meansY* 

I too am often puzzled about the meaning peop 
attach to cybernation or “automation,” the more usu 
word. In many contexts these words are nothing mo 
than symbols standing for progress and change in tl 
twentieth century. People are fascinated by the fantasi 
performance of automated machines, and perhaps no ton 
since the evolution of the human body whets the ann 
tites of Sunday-supplement readers more. Now the anthn 
of The rnr>U Wmion are admirably clear Ib r tl^ 
they mean by cybernation," defining it as the coup™ 
of computers with automated self-regulating machine 
What IS somewhat puzzling about what they say is nr 
cisely why “cybernation” rather than “automation” is tl 
sign in the sky: ^vhy is the marriage of computers wi 
automated machines more important than so-called “D 
troit automation” (by which is meant the use of transf 
equipment to move work from one automatic machii 
tool to another and interlocking these tool's to get hij 
utilization), or more important than automation resultii 
from an invention through which, at no greater outlay 
capital, the same job can be done with less labor. Wheth 
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one or another particularly advanced form of technology 
is used would appear to be unimportant in the context 
in which our Triple Revolutionaries speak. The only 
advantage I find in the word “cybernation” over the 
automation,” other than the fact that “cybernation is 
niore likely to displace whiia collar workers in some j’obs 
than is “automation,” is that “cybernation” has a slightly 
stronger emotive impact on those who are struck— and 
who isn’t?— by the prestige of science and science-laden 
technology. 

Now for the question, is automation something n<JW? 
The answer is ) es and no. The principles themselves are 
embodied in many natural processes, both living and non- 
hVing. And not only have men recognized the existence 
of self-regulating mechanisms, they have deliberately con- 
structed them for a hundred years or so. 

Nonetheless, though the general notion of automation 
is not something new, it is certainly true that it is only 
in the twentieth century that automation has come into 
its own. As Ernest Nagel, the eminent philosopher of 
science from Columbia, has written: 

When human intelligence is disciplined by the analytical methods 
'’modern science, and fortified by modern material resources 
and techniques, it can transform almost beyond recognition the 
most familiar aspects of the physical and social scene. Thera^ fS 
surely a profound diffe.-ence between a primitive recognition 
that some mechanisms are self-regulating while others are not, 
and the invention of anaivtic theory which not only accounts for 
the gross facts but guides the construction of new types of 
systems. 

Nagel also note.s in hi.s article on automation that the 
introduction of automated machinerv was only iu p^*"^ 
motivated by ri.sing labor costs: 

Many articles in current use must be processed under conditions 
of speed, temperature, pressure and chemical exchange which 
make human control impossible, or at least impracticable, on an 
extensive scale. Moreover, modern machines and instruments 
thernselves must often satisfy unprecedentedly high standards of 
quality, and beyond certain limits the discrimination and control 
of quantitative differences elude human capaciy. 

Regardless, however, of how new automation or cy- 
bernation is, surely what is important in our context is 
whether these new forms of technology are likely to cause 
changes of a different quality or of considerably different 
magnitude than technological changes in the past. Brun- 
ner has written that cybernation “will affect the level of 
unemployment only in case cybernation involves an ac- 
celerated rate of technological innovation. In addition, 
it would require a continuous acceleration in order to 
raise the average level of unemployment persistently. So 
far the balance of evidence assembled by investigators of 
technological innovation yields little support for the as- 
sertion that acceleration has been accelerated and defi- 
nitely no support for the expectation of a continuous 
acceleration.” 

But even if there were evidence of a continuous ac- 
celeration, one could not expect, even then, the elimination 
of scarcity: as Paul Diesing reminds us in his recent 
Reason in Society^ “When levels of aspiration rise with 
changes in culture, scarcity increases even tho resource 
levels may also be rising. Thus an affluent society, one with 
many resources, might well have a more serious scarcity 
problem that a poor society, if its goal demands had 
increased faster than its resources.” The meaningful socio- 
economic test of the putative newness of automation is 
to be found in the difference it is likely to make in the 
ratio of substitutability of capital and labor. I find in 
the discussion of this issue in The Triple Revolution, and 
elsewhere, an implicit confusion of considerable impor- 
tance: a confu.sion between technologically efficient pro- 
duction and economically efficient production. Another 
confusing assumption I find implicitly made is that auto- 
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mated machines and computers are free goods— much as 
though these machines were like the hypothetical 50 mil- 
lion robots I mentioned earlier which marched out of 
the bowels of the earth at no cost to anyone. Let me 
speak briefly on these points, in order. 

A technologically eflBcient technique is one that maxi- 
mizes the product given the inputs and the technology 
used. But there is generally more than one technically 
efficient way of producing any specified output. The 
socially important question is: which of the technically 
efficient processes is the economically efficient method, 
the one that achieves a given output at minimum cost? 
Morris Motors of England first used “Detroit automation” 
in 1927; the method was technically but not economically 
efficient at that time, because the output might have 
been produced at lower cost by the simpler, labor-in- 
tensive techniques then available. In Alchian and Allen’s 
textbook this problem is given to the student; “A jet 
plane can fly across the U.S. 3 hours faster than a 
propeller plane. Which is the more efficient?” The answer 
given at the back of the book is short and sweet: “Can’t 
tell from that information. Don’t know costs.” 

Cost of Automation 

That brings me to my second point, a point so obvious 
that I can with equanimity be quite dogmatic: machines, 
whether automated, married to computers, or what have 
you, cost money— they are not free. (Remember Milton 
Friedman’s synopsis of the whole of economic theory: 
There’s no such thing as a free lunch!) Ignoring entirely 
for the moment the impact of new machines on employ- 
ment, let me quote some estimates of the cost of auto- 
mating from a recent article by Yale Brozen of the 
University of Chicago, who speaks with considerable 
authority in this field: 

To automate as completely as possible with present technology, 
only ore major segment of the American economy, manufacturing, 
would require an expenditure of 21/2 trillion dollars (this comes 
to $12,000 per man, woman, and child, and the total stock of 
inanimate goods in the United States has been estimated to be 
worth only 1/6 more, 3 trillion dollars). Even to modernize 
manufacturing to the levels of the new plants built in the 1950 s 
would require over 500 billion. Since total spending on new 
plants and equipment in manufacturing amounts to about 15 
billion per year, American manufacturing could not be modern- 
ized even to the technology of the level of the 1950's for over 
30 years, and this is under the extreme assumption that all the 
expenditure is used for modernization and none for expansion. 

With the current division of capital outlays between moderniza- 
tion and expansion, modernization to the level of new plants of 
the variety built in the 1950'$ would require about 50 years. 

To automate completely the manufacturing industry with no in- 
crease in total output would require 2 centuries at current rates 
of modernization. If we expand output at the rate necessary to 
keep up with population growth, however, present rates of 
capital formation will never result in complete automation of 
manufacturing unless the cost of automation is reduced to less 
than 1/6 of its present expense. This is unlikely to occur within 
the foreseeable future. 

Having given some evidence for believing that auto- 
mated machines are not free goods in the world we live 
in, let me, in effect, relax that assumption and, forgetting 
about the way things really are, proceed on the assump- 
tion I sometimes find implicit in The Triple Revolution, 
that machines are free or, what is equivalent, talk about 
a world in which 50 million (free) robots march into 
factories and offices and replace workers. Would this be 
a bad thing? Yes and no. It would be wholly good for 
those who were working at jobs robots did not take over: 
robot-produced goods would be considerably cheaper, 
and an autmobile that today costs $2,000 might tomorrow 
cost only $1,000 or less. It would be partly good for 
those whose jobs robots took over— goods would be cheaper 
for them too; but partly bad for this class to the extent 


that, like any technological change, job reallocation would 
occur and cause hardship. I think it is perfectly clear, 
assuming that the introduction of robots does not give 
us an economy of abundance in which all wants are 
perfectly satisfied at no cost, assuming that people would 
still want goods and services not supplied fully by robots, 
assuming, that is to say, that economic analysis is still 
viable, that there is no reason to believe that any perma- 
nent unemployment would occur, that the problem we 
would face would be anything other than a monstrous task 
of job reallocation. In effect, if I were fearful of being 
automated out of a job, my fear would not be a fear of not 
finding some job or other, but a fear that the process of 
reallocation would be costly in terms of paying the price of 
informing myself about the best and highest-paying and 
most satisfying alternatives. These costs might be very 
high, but they are no different in nature from the price I 
would have to pay if I were fired tomorrow because, sav, 
of a drop in enrollment in my college. If fired, I would 
certainly not take the first job offered (cutting my neigh- 
bor’s lawn, taking a paper route, etc.) for I should con- 
sider it rational to spend time finding the most productive 
job I could perform— the job that someone would be 
willing to pay me most to do (given my taste qua teacher 
for doing as little “work” as possible). It would be costly 
to remain unemployed; but I should consider the cost 
worth paying. 

Unemployment and the Unskilled 

Perhaps it might be appropriate to say a word about 
unemployment among the unskilled— which ties in with 
the third of the revolutions discussed by our Triple 
Revolutionaries, the one which involves the struggle of 
Negroes for employment. Again the appropriate question 
to ask is: are there goods and services that people want 
and that could be provided by the unskilled? But rather 
than argue the point, let me simply point to what seems 
to me to be the relevant experience of West Germany 
since 1948. In a recent article in the New Republic, Ed- 
win L. Dale, Jr., writes as follows; 

... the influx into the German labor force during many of 
the past 15 years was greater proportionately than our present 
labor force growth. In addition to the refugees, the movement 
off the farm ^ in Germany was greater than here and all these 
people have jobs too. Still the demand for labor was not satis- 
fied. And so now half-literate Turks are being transported to 
Germany and put to work. They are about as unskilled as it 
is possible to be, and they cannot even speak the language. 

Yet they all have jobs. This is to say nothing of Italians, 
Greeks, and Spaniards. And to cap this story, the rate of 'automa- 
tion' in Germany has been consistently faster than ours, as 
measured by the annual rise in the output of each worker per 
hour or day or week. Today, despite all these things, there 
a severe labor shortage in Germany, with 6 vacancies for each 
unemployed worker. 

Dale also says that there is “some evidence that the 
rate of unemployment among the unskilled is lower, in 
relation to the total unemployment rate, than it was ten 
years ago.” 

We can, however, expect employment among the un- 
skilled to diminish in the United States, and this for 
two main reasons: first the rise in the minimum wage 
rate. It is increasingly clear that the minimum wage rate, 
which has been raised much faster than average hourly 
earnings (in 1950 it was 29 per cent of average earnings 
in manufacture, in 1963 it was 47 per cent), has greatly 
contributed to what Arthur Burns has called the “over- 
pricing of unskilled labor relatively to skilled labor.” In 
a recent issue of Daedalus devoted to the Negro, James 
Tobin wrote: “People who lack the capacity to earn a 
decent living need to be helped, but they will not be 
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helped by minimum wage laws, trade union wage pres- 
sures or other devices which seek to compel employers to 
pay them more than their work is worth. The more likely 
outcome of such regulations is that the intended benefici- 
aries are not empolyed at all.” And even Robert Theobald 
wrote, in a recent article in The Nation, “Despite the 
obvious social desirability of better minimum wage pro- 
visions, the evidence becomes ever clearer that increases 
in the minimum wage decrease the attractiveness of 
marginal employees.” 

Another reason why employment of the unskilled will 
continue to be a problem is the effect of unions in raising 
wages above the market rate. Consider the classical ex- 
ample of the elevator boys in Chicago. A few years ago 
elevator boys in downtown Chicago were earning .$1-$1.25 
per hour. Then they were organized, and their wages 
rose to $2.40 per hour. But automatic elevators could 
be bought and maintained at a cost of approximately 
$7,000 per year. Now at the old rate of pay, two shifts 
of elevator boys cost about $5,000 per year; at the new 
rate, it was cheaper to introduce automatic elevators, 
and the elevator boys were disemployed. But notice: 
there was a time lag between the introduction of the 
new, higher rate of pay and the introduction of the 
new elevators-for 6, 9, 12 months the boys were making 
highly satisfactory wages. Then the new elevators were 
introduced And to what did the boys (and the union) 
attribute their lost jobs? To automaHon. Not to the rise 
m wages above market level. 

Pay-For-Play 

Now we come, finally, to the feature of The Triple 
Revolution which has aroused more criticism and scorn 
and sometimes amusement, than any other-the “pay for’ 
play” proposal, the proposal urged that “society, through 
its appropriate legal and governmental institutions, under- 
take an unqualified commitment to provide every indi- 
v.dual and family wHh an adequate income as a matter 
of right. It was this feature that aroused the most 
editorial comment: Just Roll Around Heaven All Dav” 
was the title of the New York Herald Tribune’s editorlah 
The More Abundant Hell." said the Chicago Tribune- 
Program For A Frightening Future.” proclaimed th^ 
Wall Street Journal. Other editorials were headed- “Shift 
lessness in High Gear,” “Funny Money Peonle ” “All 
And No Work.” Mr. Ferry wrote recently: “Many U nit 
most readers got the impression that we were in effect 
advocating the indolent society, a cushioned technological 
epiphany m which cashing government income checks 
beer drinking television watching, and general lollv- 
gagging would be the main activities of the maioritv of 
the people. I am reminded of a brief Boswell-Sam lohn 
son dialogue: Boswell says "So Sir, you laugh at schemes 
of political improyement? Johnson: “Why Sir most 
schemes of pofitical improyement are yery laughable 
things.” My own position on this “guaranteed incom^ pro- 
posal is not that it is laughable, but that it is unnecessary 
for reasons I haye suggested. 

Nonetheless, I find some merit in the proposal, not to 
cure the plague of increasing permanent unemployment 
caused by automation-there is no such plague-but as 
a way of helping those who are both poor and unemploy- 
able, a way preferable to the hodge-podge of welfare 
measures now in existence. The authors of The Triple 
Revolution are aware of this feature when they write 
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that: The unqualified right to an income would take 
the place of the patchwork of welfare measures-from 
unemployment insurance to relief-designed to ensure that 
no citizen or resident of the United States actually 
staryes. 

fk recent articles, notes timt 

the authors of The Triple Revolution might have cited 
Professor Milton Friedman in support of the minimum 
income scheme. And well they might. Friedman has 
proposed what he calls a "negative income tms”, which 
ca s or paying a man a percentage of the difference 
beRveen what he earns and some given premium. If tlie 
the minimum is $3,000 and the r^ is 50%, then if a 
man eains $2,000 he will be given $500; and if he earns 
nothing he will be given $1,500. (Note that many who 
say they approve of Friedman’s scheme are speaking of 
something different, of paying a man the difference be- 
t^^'een the minimum .set and what he earns at 100% 
^ scheme, Friedman argues first 

that help would be given in the most useful form, cash; 
second, that this scheme makes explicit the cost borne 
by society; third that it operates outside the market, and 
so does not, as do most present welfare measures, distort 
the market or impede its functioning; and finally, that 
this program would help the poor preeisely because and 
to the extent that they are poor, not because they are 
jarmers and some farmers are poor (at present, 80% 
of farm aid goes to farmers with incomes above $10,000), 
or because tiey aie too old to work and same who are 
too old to work are poor. Friedman notes in a recent 
article that in 1963, $45 billion was spent on direct 
welfare payments and programs: old-age assistance, social 
security payments, farm priee-support programs, public 
oiising, and so on. (This figure does not include payments 
o veterans or the indirect cost of minimum wage laws, 
tariffs, and the like.) But if this $45 billion had been 
used to give cash payments to the poor, each consumer 
uni among t le poorest 10 per cent of our population 
cou lave leen given $7,800; or the poorest 20 per cent 
could have been given .$4,000; or $2,250 could have been 
given to that one-tbird of the nation which is ill-fed, ill- 
clo hed and ill-housed. (Observe also that today only one- 
eighth of the population lias an income as low as that 
received in the middle Thirties by Roosevelt’s one-tbird.) 

Perhaps I can best bring to a close, and implicitly 
summarize, what I have said, with a quotation from 
Baines Htstorij of the Cotton Manufactura in Great 
Britain, published in 1835. 

At the accession of George III (1760), the manufac- 
ture of cotton supported hardlij more than 40,000 
peisons, lit since, machines have been invented by 
means of which one worker can produce as much 
yarn as 200 or 300 persons could at that time . . . 
And yet there are still many, even scholars and 
members of Parliament, who are so ignorant or so 
blinded by prejudice as to raise a pathetic lament 
over the increase and spread of the manufacturing 
system . . . 

These people appear to cherish the absurd opinion 
that if there were no machines, manufacture would 
really give employment to as many millions as now; 
nor do they reflect that the whole of Europe would 
be inadequate for all this work; and that in that case 
a fifth of the whole population would need to be 
occupied with cotton-spinning alone! 
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“That is what the Triple Revolution is about, after all: 
the pattern of work, war, and love among the collectivities 
of mankind . . . Where they singled out technological 
change as the key radical circumstance of our age, and 
argued from that to the social change which should 
follow in its wake, I would plead for an important shift 
of emphasis. It is the human insistence on social change, and 
human dedication to achie\'ing it, which makes a revolution. 

Human rights is prior to the questions of weaponry 
and cybernation. Cybernation and weaponiy^ need no 
manifesto. The revolution in human rights does.” 


PROLOGUE TO A MANIFESTO - 
FOR A REVOLUTION WITHOUT ONE 

By ANTHONY J. MORLEY 
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]N[othing was so revolutionary in the celebrated Triple 
Revolution Report as its call for radical change in the 
ways men shape their community. The subject of tliat 
Report, now over three years old, was cybernation, weap- 
onry, and human rights. A distinguished ad hoc con- 
sortium contended that in each of these areas America 
confronts a “new era” of operation and aspiration. They 
pointed out the “mutually reinforcing” character of the 
three revolutions, and they began their statement by 
recognizing that what the Triple Revoluion “demands 
is “a fundamental re-examination of existing values and 
institutions.” 

But that demand the Ad Hoc Committee themselves 
scarcely attempted to meet. They dropped a few tanta- 
lizing hints and spun off a list of program proposals, 
but they didn’t really tell us how we must be prepared 
to change the ways we think and feel. Yet just such 
exhortation, just such an attack on what is in favor of 
what ought to be, is what gives revolutions their indis- 
pensable elan. Without the doctrine and the manifesto, 
we are left not with a call to revolution in which we 
can take part, but only a description of revolution which 
is going to happen to us. It is roughly the difference 
between an “Industrial Revolution” and an “American 
Revolution.” The one just happened, and it changed cvery- 
ones life, willy nilly. The other we made to happen and 
it also changed everyone’s life, because that was what 
we intended. What I want to plead for is a human shaping 
of the Triple Revolution so it becomes more like the 
latter than tlie former. In other words, I revolt myself 
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at any assumption that the challenge before us is simply 
to adjust, no matter how creatively, to revolutionar\^ forces 
that come upon us, as it were, from outside our own 
reflection. I want to insist that if there is a Triple Revo- 
lution (or a Double or a Quadruple), its true importance 
lies in tlie use we make of it (or fail to make of it) as 
the circumstance and servant of a deeper revolution yet. 
That is the revolution which still awaits its manifesto— 
a revolution, a turn-about of attitudes and action in work, 
war, and love. 

hat’s what the Triple Revolution is about, after all: 
the patterns of work, war, and love among the collec- 
tivities of mankind. No one questions the elemental or 
virtually instinctual character of these activities among 
us and our ancestors. What one does cpiestion is the 
patterns we clothe them in. If they are being revolution- 
ized we had better all be concerned. And if we are 
concerned, perhaps we can take a hand in what direction 
the revolutions move. 

It was the revolution in work more than either of the 
others, which most exercised the Ad Hoc Committee 
three years ago. For fully two-thirds of their Report, and 
with a sheaf of statistics, they showed how cybernation 
must topple our production-distribution orthodoxies. They 
pointed to the spreading poverty pool, to the starvation 
of public sectors, to the striking slow-down of new- job 
creation in factory industry, to the mind-boggling increase 
in productive potential— and had no trouble arguing that 
the income-through-jobs link must simply be discarded. 
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In the familiar formulation, which owes much to Gal- 
braith (he was not among the signers), they insisted that 
economic mechanisms must now be founded on “the 
facts of abundance,” not on earlier ages’ “ideas of 
scarcity.” And so they urged as absolutely essential a 
social policy of “unqaulified commitment to provide every 
individual and every family with an adequate income as 
a matter of right.” 

So far so good. This demand for the guaranteed an- 
nual income (not wage) bears at least the seeds of person- 
involving revolution (as distinct from an impersonal 
cybernation revolution”). It inevitably necessitates an 
assemblage of political power to see that those who 
oppose such foolishness are displaced by those who favor 
it. It requires politics, in short in order that it may achieve 
policy. That is rightly the way of revolutions, and there 
has in fact been a reasonable progression from the “Ad 
Hoc Committee on Triple Revolution” (1964) to an “Ad 
Hoc Committee for Guaranteed Income” (1966), with 
doubtless a considerable interlocking directorate. 

I will come back later to the revolutionary implicates 
of cybernation, but while we are still with the 1964 Ad 
Hoc Conunittee, let’s glance at what else they had to 
say. Glancing is about all that is possible, because glanc- 
ing is about all they themselves took time for. 

The second strand in the Triple Revolution is the 
Weaponry Revolution. What with technical artifacts to 
obliterate matter (the Bomb) or condition minds (the 
drugs) and matched delivery systems for both (rockets, 
laser-satellites, plain ordinary food), we must indeed face 
up to “the final futility of war.” What this seems to have 
meant to the Ad Hoc Committee three years ago (before 
the Johnson-Goldwater election victory) was that govern- 
ments would act on their understanding that war had 
been “eliminated” as an instrument of international prob- 
lem solving, and that war expenditures would drop. They 
saw their evidence in the (Aen) policy of closing down 
certain military facilities and in Congressional pressure 
for economizing even in the space race. The anticipated 
result, of course, was weakening of a major employment 
prop in the national economy, and still further aggra- 
vation of the ominous syndrome already signaled by the 
impact of automation. That syndrome was a rising abun- 
dance of consumer goods accompanied by falling levels 
of production employment. What if only four or five per 
cent of gross national product went for “defense,” instead 
of eight or ten? Wouldn’t another several million persons, 
at least, be cut off from their wages, and thereby rendered 
impotent as consumers, in a social order which depends 
on consumption? And wouldn’t the necessity of enabling 
consumption by guaranteed income thus become more 
compelling than ever? 

Perhaps it would. But American policy since 1964, far 
from abandoning war, has somehow seemed to embrace 
it more ardently than ever. Unemployment rates have 
dropped, not risen. Economists worry now about how 
to reduce overall consumer demand, not about how to 
stimulate it. What do these things say about the Triple 
Revolution? 

What they say is probably really quite simple, namely, 
that even so revolutionary a change as our century’s 
quantum-jump enhancement of the means of mass de- 
struction, does not revolutionize our attitudes or our 
actions in making war any more than in making work. 
“Final futility” or no, here we still are, not only making 
war, but also knowing as we do it that making war makes 
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work. It is convenient and ghastly all at the same time. 

Part three of the Triple Revolution was, or is, the 
Human Rights Revolution. It consists in the “universal 
demand” for a social order in which every individual is 
honored for his inherent dignity, without regard for the 
extraneous factor of race. As with weaponry, the Ad Hoc 
Committee’s treatment of this revolution was almost ex- 
clusively in terms of its inter-relationship with cybernation 
and the work-income nexus, and that in the American 
context. Thus, the promise of jobs for Negroes is a “cruel 
and dangerous hoax,” because it is Negroes more than 
any other group (thanks to low levels of training and 
education) who are “being exiled from the economy by 
cybernation.” The caveat is clear that those who enlist 
in the human rights revolution had better take note of 
the other revolutions with which it is so fatefully linked. 

It is precisely this linkage of the revolutions which 
demands (and should inspire) our most revolutionary 
thought. The lines of dominant influence, however, 
should be just the reverse of those which the Ad Hoc 
Committee implied. Where they singled out technologi- 
cal change as the key radical circumstance of our age, 
and argued from that to the social change which should 
follow in its wake, I would plead for an important shift 
of emphasis. It is the human insistence on social change, 
and human dedication to achieve it, which makes a 
revolution. There is a vast difference between the cyber- 
nation and weaponry revolutions, on the one hand, and 
the human rights revolution on the other. The difference 
lies in the simple fact that men can commit their whole 
being to the advancement of human rights in a way that 
they cannot commit their whole being to the advance- 
ment of cybernation or weaponry. This is not to say that 
cybernation and weaponry do not raise crucial questions 
in the field of human rights. Indeed they do, and it was 
an important service of the Ad Hoc Committee to make 
that point. But even more important is the point they 
did not make, that it is the revolution in human 
rights to raise crucial questions about cybernation and 
weaponry. 

To put it in a somewhat formal and stilted way, the 
question of human rights is prior to the questions of 
weaponry and cybernation. That may seem a bland and 
obvious assertion, but especially in America it is impera- 
tive to shout it from the rooftops. Our fascination by 
gadgetry is such that the new feats of computers and 
the new promise of genuine Buck Rogers warfare will 
always get at least (or at most) a superficial hearing. 
The Triple Revolution Report itself touched off a spate 
of gee-whiz journalism (some of it pretty portentous) 
focused on the wondrous notion of no one’s working but 
everyone’s getting paid. The authors were reportedly 
amazed at the publicity. But why .should they have been? 
Hadn’t they themselves made cybernation the feature 
event? 

Insofar as I have any quarrel with the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee (and it is strictly a quarrel among friends), it is 
with their order of priorities in talking about revolutions. 
Without any doubt we live now and in decades to come 
with the consequences of revolutionary change in the 
ways of work and the ways of war. That there already 
are such consequences, and will be more of them, is 
plainly inevitable— just as some sort of pervasive conse- 
quence of the Industrial Revolution was inevitable. But 
whether the consequences of these accelerated tech- 
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nologies are for the good of men’s community or for 
its destructive distortion (perhaps, more simply, its de- 
struction), is not a question with any inevitable answer 
at all. The answer here will be a function of what 
happens in the vastly different revolution in human rights. 

Human rights is not a technological affair. A human 
rights revolution begins with decisions of the head and 
heart, in order to guide the actions of the hand. Decisions 
of the head and heart, if they are to be more than 
knee-jerk reactions to the hammerings of outside events, 
require the passionate thinking through of what it is 
that counts for quality in the human condition. We will 
not get that sort of quality by oh-ing and ah-ing, much 
less by wringing our hands, before the doubled-edged 
wonders of technology unleashed. 

The human rights revolution is incomparably the most 
important of the three which make up our triple strand. 
It belongs in a class by itself, because it alone is uncertain 
of success, because it alone enlists the loyalties of whole 
men (head, heart, and hands) because it alone divides 
the human from the inhuman, because it alone insists 
on the issues of value, purpose, and community. It alone, 
in short, has the revolutionary potential to counter the 
mesmerising effect of cybernation and weaponiy with a 
vast enthusiasm for making men deeply free. 

That is what we most desperately need— a vast enthusi- 
asm for the community of free persons. Cybernation offers 
promise that men may be physically released to work at 
achieving such community. It also raises the threat that 
without an external reward for toil, we may be unable 
to discover the internal worth of living. Something like 
that seems to be the effect of putting more and inore 
people simply on “welfare.” Modern weaponry offers 
promise (not a very promising promise) that men may 
be physically scared into giving up war. It also raises 
the threat that some “little war” will end with the Big 
Bang before we manage to get it finished. Something 
like that seems horrendously possible in Viet Nam today. 
Quite obviously, however, neither cybernation nor weap- 
onry will of themselves decide whether we capitalize on 
their promises or succumb to their threats. All those two 
revolutions can do (and they do it very well) is set an 
urgent stage for fomenting, planning, and executing the 
third— the people’s revolution in human rights, which will 
proclaim the values and voice the aspirations of the 
world community of the deeply free. This must be a real 
revolution, because this must enlist followers, create 
leaders, develop strategy, and achieve political power in 
a world where rights are eroded. 

Cybernation and weaponry need no manifesto. The 
revolution in human rights does. Cybernation and weap- 
onry are already here. The revolution in human rights 
may still quite likely fail or be diverted. Unless it succeeds 
—unless it makes technology a component of human 
rights, rather than human rights a derivative of tech- 
nology-then what’s left of the Triple Revolution will turn 
out not to enhance our freedom, but only to seal our fate. 

Two- thirds of the Triple Revolution is essentially over. 
The other third is scarcely begun. In the community 
of men we have learned well the ways of war, we 
have brilliantly mastered the ways of work; but we are 
bumbling dolts in the ways of love. Work, war, love: 
the greatest of these is love. A Triple Revolution. The 
task for the world’s Ad Hoc Committee is now to draft 
the compelling manifesto for that third of the Revolution 
which counts the most. 
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The necessity of avoiding nuclear war and creating 
some sort of international security community seems to 
be recognized, even though much of our foreign policy 
fails to reflect this recognition. There has been genuine 
progress in the establishment of human rights, even 
though we have not accepted the idea tliat the human 
rights revolution calls for a basic restructuring of onr 
national and international systems. 

The cautions optimism that I am expressing here does 
not diminish my feeling that the current threats to human 
values are of serious proportions. This feeling is based 
on two considerations. 

( 1 ) While it is true that the triple revolution holds 
great promise for a more humane society, it has also 
created a situation of extremely high risk. If we face up 
to the implications of these revolutions, we may come 
closer to a society built on peace, human welfare, and 
social justice. Failure to grasjD tlie implications of these 
revolutions, however, and to re-examine onr values and 
institutions in the face of the new conditions they are 
creating, is likely to lead to disaster. Failure to adapt 
to the ^\'eaponry revolution may lead to nuclear war and 
to the brutalization that is bound to come in its wake. 
Failure to adapt to the cybernation revolution may lead 
to the establi.shment of a permanent class of the poor, 
living restlessly within onr affluent society but excluded 
from it and deprived of the opportunity to gain entry 
into it. Secretary of Labor Wirtz has spoken, in this 
connection, of “the development of a separate nation of 
the poor, the unskilled, the jobless, living within another 
nation of the well-off, the trained and the employed” 
(p. 9). Failure to adapt to the human rights revolution 
may lead to a world dangerously divided along racial 
lines, with onr nation as the chief protagonist of the rich 
and arrogant white world. So, while the triple revolution 
holds great promise, it also confronts ns with enormously 
threatening po.ssibilities. 

(2) While there are indications that some of onr politi- 
cal leaders are aware of the significance of these revo- 
lutions, we cannot be at all certain that they will have 
the insight and courage to take the radical steps that 
are necessary, or that they will be allowed to do so. The 
emergence of a vociferous right-wing movement and 
its capture of the Republican Party in 1964 (despite Gold- 
water’s decisive defeat) suggest that the political forces 
arrayed against a constructive and realistic response to 
the triple revolution are likely to be quite powerful. The 
Johnson policy in Vietnam and in Latin America suggests 
that, even where there is awareness of changing con- 
ditions, it is likely to be uneven and to be pre-empted, 
at critical moments, by irrelevant and antiquated ap- 
proaches. 

Whether these revolutions will fulfill their promise or 
lead to disaster depends, to a considerable extent, on 
the response of the American people and particularly of 
the opinion-making elites. It depends on their readiness 
to give active support to innovative policies conducive to 
the abolition of poverty, the elimination of war, and the 
universal extension of human rights, and to resist policies 
destructive of these ends, be they the products of limited 
vision or of a desire to perpetuate special privilege. A 
public likely to respond in this way must have acquired 
the habits of caring enough to embrace policies for the 
simple reason that they extend human welfare, of par- 
ticipating actively in the debate of basic issues, and of 
resisting the manipulations of those who count on old 
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fears, hatieds, and patterns of thought in their own 
quest for power. 

The prospects for this kind of public response in our 
mass society are not very reassuring. In the massi\ e urban 
and bureaucratic centers, the feeling of alienation and 
the loss of the sense of communitx' are often so wide- 
spread that active commitment to the welfare of others 
cannot readily he generated. In the small towns and 
rural areas, the sense of isolation from the centers of 
power is often so desperate that it leads to a desire to 
return to a simpler life, at the expen.se of those who have 
been neglected by society. Everywhere, the vastness and 
complexity of the system is such that indi\-idnals feel 
unable to give it direction or even to control their own 
destinies within it. They are willing to go alonjT with 
the demands made upon them, even at the e.xpense of their 
own values. 

Elements ready to take ad\-antage of the public’s \ nlner- 
ability to manipulation are ever-present. The centralized 
nature of modern society and the availabilitv of power- 
ful mass media create opportunities for large-scale manipu- 
lation of the behavior of masses. Such manipulation 
is often carried out in systematic fashion h\- special- 
ized agencies expressly set up for this purpose. In its 
extreme form, it consists in the effort by the state to 
achieve total control over the en^■ironment of entire popu- 
lations, characteristic of totalitarian svstems. The Xazi 
regime in German)^ and the public reactions in the face 
of it are not just accidents that happened, but very much 
products of the modern world-the meaning and impli- 
cations of which we have yet to fathom. In less extreme 
form, large-scale manipulation consists in the systematic 
control of information necessary for public opinion-makiiifr 
and the consequent engineering of consent. * 

Only to the extent that we can overcome this degree 
of delinmanization that already characterizes onr societv, 
and move toward creative and humane responses to the 
re\-olntionar\- forces in the world, will we be able to 
prevent the more drastic dehumanization that mav other- 
wise be in store for us. 

This brings me hack to the ejuestion of the role of 
social science in relation to the forces toward dehumani- 
zation in onr society. The reason for my deep concern 
is that the products, procedures, and orientations of social 
research inherently reflect these forces in the sense that 
they treat man as an object rather than as an active, 
choosing, responsible agent. There is thus a danger that 
the widespread use of social science approaches— of p.sy- 
chological tests, interviews, experiments, and obervation.s— 
mav in itself contribute to people’s sense of alienation 
and helplessness, to the feeling that their destinies are 
entirel)- controlled by external forces; and that, fnrther- 
moie, these approaches may lend themselves most readih 
to the purposes of those agencies who are concerned 
with manipulating and controlling the behavior of indi- 
\ idnals— \\ ith or without the consultation or the active 
involvement of the .social scientist him.self. To the extent 
that this danger becomes a realih', the social scientist 
becomes an agent and mediator of dehumanizing forces. 
It is even conceivable that a caricatured and perverted 
version of social science principles and techniques max 
serve as the operational code for an efficient dehumanized 
societv. 

Let me expand somewhat on my statement that, by 
treating man as an object, the products, procedures, and 
orientations of .social research inherentlx' reflect dehnman- 
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izing forces. A great deal of social research is designed to 
provide information on the social conditions under which 
one or another type of behavior is likely to be manifested, 
or— to put it in other terms— on the variables that control 
various kinds of responses. The knowledge produced by 
this kind of research-assuming that the findings are rela- 
tively stable and valid— can readily be translated into 
attemps to manipulate human behavior. By creating the 
necessary social conditions, one ought to be able to pro- 
duce any desired response. I am not proposing that all 
such uses of social science knowledge are necessarily 
objectionable. While I regard any manipulation of the 
behavior of others as an ethically ambiguous act, I also 
feel that such manipulation is often socially useful and 
even necessary. Certainly I would not argue that this 
kind of knowledge is in itself dangerous. But there is the 
danger that it will be used for purposes of systematic 
and large-scale manipulation inconsistent with the welfare 
of the person being manipulated and with his rights as 
a fully choosing individual. 


As for the procedures of social science research they 
typically involve at least some degree of invasion of 
privacy, and frequently also some form of deception. 
Though I am troubled by these features of our research 
procedures, I am also aware of the fact that they are 
often essential to the execution of a piece of research. 
U we regard this research as significant, we are thus 
confronted with a genuine conflict of values. For the 
present purposes, however, the main point about the 
use of deception and the invasion of privacy is that thev 
mimic procedures used extensively in totalitarian settings 
and frequently by public agencies in any mass socie^. 

Focedures, the social scientist mly 
contribute to the demal of personal dignity and the 
deprivation of decent human relationships that the indi- 
vidual may experience elsewhere in his life. 

Finally, in its orientation to man, social research de- 
^ives him of his wholeness and his unique individuality. 
We are interested in him as part of a group, to whose 
average score he contributes. We try to wash out the 
random error generated by his idiosyncrasies. We cate- 
gorize him, classify hun, and typologize him. We isola’e 
dimensions and parte of him that we investigate outside 
of the context of his total personality. I do not deplore 

of the novehst-is not to capture the richness of an indi- 
viduals existence, but to develop general propositions, 
and his orientation to man is completely consistent with 
that tek. Nevertheless, by taking this orientation-for 
perfectly vahd intellectual reasons-are we not contributing 
to those forces in our society that tend to transform man 
into a depersonalized object? 

The treatment of man as an object is actually inherent 
in the very foundation of the scientific study of behavior 
What the social scientist tries to do is to gain some 
distance from man and from society, to place them out- 
side of himself-in short, to objectify ihem-so that he 
can analyze them .systematically. I consider this approach 
highly valuable as a means of gaining understanding and 
rational control of social forces. The treatment of man 
a.s an object is socially useful as long as it remains an 
analytic means. It becomes dangerous when it is turned 
into a social end, when it defines the image of man 
around which society is organized. (I might point out, 
in passing, that those right-wing critics of social research 
who complain about invasion of privacy and manipulation 
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of the mind take precisely the opposite position. They 
are concerned about the treatment of man as an object 
when it is used as an analytic means, but are more than 
willing to endorse it as a social end— as they do in their 
readiness to deprive fellow human beings of their freedom 
because they hold deviant views, or of their dignity be- 
cause they are black or poor.) 

The reason for my concern about the consequences of 
social research is that it is often so difficult to draw the 
line between means and ends. In a society suffused with 
pressures toward dehumanization, there is always the 
danger that the products, procedures, and orientations of 
social research will be applied- by others, if not by our- 
selves— to the creation of a social order in which man is 
treated as an object, deprived of his individuality, and 
manipulated for purposes outside of himself. Unless we 
concern ourselves with this danger, we may be contribu- 
ting to the very forces that we hope to arrest, and we 
may be taking upon ourselves an active role in the de- 
humanization of society. 

How can we respond to these dangers? We can keep 
ourselves constantly aware of them. We can try to com- 
municate them to our students, to the agencies who use 
the knowledge we produce, and to the public at large. 
Increased active awareness of the problem is in itself an 
important part of the solution. We can maintain our 
vigilance toward clear abuses of social science approaches, 
both within the profession and outside of it. We can 
make deliberate attempts to build protections against 
manipulation or resistances to it into the processes we 
use or study. We can explore new methods of investi- 
gation that permit a greater degree of true participation 
of our respondents in the research process. These are all 
meaningful answers to which I subscribe wholeheartedly. 
But it seems to me that we must go beyond them. I have 
argued that there is a danger that we may be taking an 
active role in the dehumanization of society. At least 
part of our response to this danger must be a deliberate 
commitment to an opposite role— to an active role in the 
humanization of society. 

Role of the Social Scientist in 
The Humanization of Society; 

The Need for Radical Thinking 

what I am proposing is that we— and I mean we as 
a discipline— ought to devote at least part of our energies 
to carving out a role for the social scientist in the effort 
to define a social order that is more consonant with 
human needs. This, in turn, implies that the social 
scientist must contribute to radical thinking about so- 
cietal processes. The kind of radical thinking I have in 
mind is captured very nicely in the title of Dwight 
Macdonalds essay. The root is man (1946). While this 
essay is a fundamental critique of Marxism, its title is 
derived from a quotation by Karl Marx: “To be radical 
is to grasp the matter by its roots. Now the root for 
mankind is man himself.” 

There are two components to the radical thinking that 
I am advocating. The first is that, in analyzing societal 
processes, it searches for causes and attempts to specify 
the conditions that define a given state of affairs. Thus, 
it views any particular social arrangement or policy as 
one of many possible ones, and helps us escape the trap 
of thinking that what is must therefore be. It throws 
into question the assumptions on which current arrange- 
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ments and policies are based, and tests out alternative 
assumptions. By specifying the conditions that have made 
the present situation necessary, it readily guides us to 
thinking about those conditions that would make alterna- 
tive situations possible. In short both in the analysis of 
tlie present state of affairs and in the search for alterna- 
tives, it goes to the roots. 

But the root is man— and this is the second component 
of the radical thinking that I am advocating. It tries to 
get away from abstractions— from thinking about institu- 
tions as if they had a life of their own, apart from the 
men who have created them and who are served by 
them. In analyzing social arrangements and policies, it 
asks what they mean to concrete human beings. 

I hope it is clear that what I mean by radical thinking 
is not the advocacy of extieme actions or of social up- 
heavals. It is, rather, the willingness to view any societal 
arrangement, not as necessary or inevitable, but as one of 
many alternative possibilities, man-made and dedicated to 
the purposes of men, and therefore open to change if it 
no longer fulfills these purposes adequately. What is some- 
times called radicalism— whether of the left or right variety 
—is really a perversion of the kind of radical thinking 
that I am speaking of, for it merely substitutes one set 
of dogmas and cliches for another. The reorganization of 
society that it calls for is not based on an analysis that 
goes to the roots and on an open examination of a wide 
range of alternatives in terms of their human dimensions, 
but on a total acceptance of a series of preconceived 
solutions derived from an all-encompassing ideological 
system. 

The radical thinking that I am proposing is not a dis- 
traction from the task of the social scientist, but one way 
of carrying it out. It is directly continuous with the ap- 
proach of the social scientist, and particularly with that of 
the social psychologist. It is continuous methodologically, 
the social psychologist. 

Application for the Triple Revolution 

Let me illusti'ate what I have in mind by coming back 
to the triple revolution. What are some of the ways in 
which a social scientist, who is willing to go to the roots, 
can contribute to the development of appropriate re- 
sponses to the revolution in weapons systems, the revolu- 
tion in our system of production, and the revolution in 
human rights that characterize our present situation? 

( I ) To think radically in response to the dangers posed 
—as well as the promise held— by the weaponry revolu- 
tion, means to start with the proposition that there are 
alternative ways of organizing the international system, 
alternative goals that a nation can pursue within that 
system, and alternative means that can be employed in 
the pursuit of these goals. Social science analysis can 
address itself to delineation of these alternatives and 
identification of the conditions presupposed by each. 

Thus, there is no reason to assume that the sovereign 
nation state represents the only principle by which the 
international system can be organized. A comparative 
perspective would soon make it apparent that the nation 
state was not always and is not everywhere the basic 
political unit— that it represents only one of a range of 
possible systems. If, therefore, it ceases to be an adequate 
arrangement for meeting human needs, we have every 
reason to seek for alternatives. Clearly, given the nature 
of modern weapons, the nation state can no longer pro- 
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vide security for its members. Ought we not, therefore, 
to look for other mechanisms to provide security, along 
the lines, for example, of a proposal for internationalizing 
military force that I made a few years ago? This pro- 
posal did not call for an abandonment of the national 
state, but for breaking the link between tlie nation state 
and military force— a link that is by no means inevitable. 

I might add tliat there are already many indications of 
fundamental changes within the international system that 
point toward a gradual deterioration of the sovereign na- 
tion state as we have known it. What I am proposing then 
may seem more radical in relation to the current rhetoric 
than it does in relation to current reahties. 

Many of our actions within the international system 
are predicated on a hierarchy of goals that gives primacy, 
for example, to the containment of Communism every- 
where and at all costs, and to the maintenance of our 
status as the greatest world power. Our foreign policy 
is entirely dominated by these goals, often at a great 
sacrifice in other values— especially in our relations with 
the developing nations. Our entrapment in the Cold-War 
framework as the only basis for foreign policy choices 
has led us, for example, into postures in Vietnam that 
are antithetical to the needs and desires of the population 
and carry the risk of ultimate escalation. It is necessary 
and possible to question the whole set of assumptions 
that has lead us into such predicaments and to extricate 
ourselves from these assumptions. Solutions may emerge 
more readily if we re-examine the hierarchy of goals that 
govern our policy, and entertain the possibility that pre- 
serving our great power status and a dominating presence 
in all parts of the globe may be less important than 
responding to the human needs of weaker nations. 

In the pursuit of national goals we have also assumed 
that certain means are inevitable. Thus, for example, we 
are committed to a strategy of deterrence that is based, 
in part, on questionable psychological assumptions and 
sometimes on faulty historical analysis. As social scientists, 
we can question these assumptions; instead of accepting 
a commitment to an established strategy, we can ask what 
goal a given strategy is designed to achieve and then 
search for an alternative most suited to the achievement 
of that goal. Out of such an analysis, radically different 
strategies might emerge. A strategy of nonviolence, for 
example, which seems unthinkable in terms of our cur- 
rent assumptions about the relationships between nations, 
may turn out to be eminently realistic in the light of the 
human purposes that we hope to achieve and the human 
costs that various alternatives entail. 

(2) In response to the revolution in our system of 
production, the Triple Revolution Report starts out with 
the proposition that the traditional assumptions about the 
distribution of resources— which are based on ideas of 
scarcity— are inappropriate to a cybernated system, in 
which “potentially unlimited output can be achieved by 
systems of machines which will require little cooperation 
from human beings” (p. 5). If we continue on tlie 
assumption that income obtained through contributions 
to production is “the only major mechanism for distributing 
effective demand— for granting the right to consume” (p. 
6), then we are not only failing to take advantage of 
the potential for human welfare of a cybernated pro- 
ductive system, but creating a permanent class of the 
poor in the midst of general abundance. The sine qua 
non, then, for developing alternatives is to break the 
traditional link between jobs and incomes— to entertain 
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the possibility of a distribution system in which the 
legitimate right to economic security is not based entirely 
on a productive job. The document goes on to urge “that 
society, through its appropriate legal and governmental 
institutions, undertake an unqualified commitment to pro- 
vide every individual and every family with an adequate 
income as a matter of right” (p. 10). Whatever we may 
think of this particular recommendation, it demonstrates 
the possibilities of radical thinking— of a readiness to 
view any given institutional arrangement as but one of 
many alternative possibilities. 

In our society, a conventionally productive job is not 
only the basis for economic security, but also the basis 
for true participation in national life. A more general way, 
therefore, to approach the problem of poverty is to a.sk 
how we can offer meaningful roles to the poor and the 
jobless within the social system. There are some indi- 
cations that federal agencies recognize that creating jobs 
and providing financial assistance are not enough, but 
that there is also a need to integrate those who have 
been effectively e.xcluded from the life of our nation into 
full participation in the system. The emphasis on educa- 
tion, which is the key to participation in the modern 
world, and on involvement of the poor in decision-making 
in anti-poverty programs, are signs of this awareness. I 
might add in passing that the problem of meaningful 
participation in the system does not only arise among the 
underprivileged. Thus, for e.xample, I would guess that 
one of the sources of right-wing protest is the feelinf^ 
—among individuals who are often highly privileged in 
tei ms of income and status — of exclusion from the centers 
of power in a vast bureaucratic system. Student unrest is 
no doubt related, at least in part, to a sense of lacking 
community and participation within a mass institution. 
The social scientist must thus concern himself with the 
larger (Question about the ways in which society fails to 
meet the needs of various of its members by excluding 
them from satisfying participation in its central under- 
takings. The question of the chronically poor, how'ever, 
is uniquely poignant, because he suffers not simply from 
insufficient participation in the larger society, but, for all 
intents and purposes, from total exclusion from it. 

One other set of assumptions that is brought into focus 
by the cybernation revolution relates to the matter of 
social planning. While private planning in the interest 
of personal or corporate profit is fully accepted in our 
society, public planning in the interest' of human welfare 
is regarded with suspicion. Our thinking .seems to be 
bound by too narrow a range of planning models, in all 
of which planning is .synonymous with control by some 
individuals— whether they be corporation management or 
a centralized bureaucracy-over the fate of others. We 
are properly concerned that plans imposed by the few 
on the many are undemocratic, but we fail to” note that 
planlessness imposed by the few on the many is equally 
undemocratic. Social scientists can contribute to the de- 
velopment of alternative models of planning that are 
genuinely democratic-that call for planning hij individual 
citizens rather llian for them. Such models can have 
ramifications lor the acceptability of planning, not only 
in the economic sphere, but also in urban renewal, con- 
servation of natural resources, and even population control. 

(3) An adecjuate response to the human rights revolu- 
tion— both in the United States and world-wide— may 
re(juire us to que.stion the implicit as.sumption that groups 
that have been di.sad\antaged, exploited, and excluded 
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for generations can now be allowed to enter the system 
without the .system itself undergoine; some fundamental 
changes. 

Within the United States, there has been enormous 
progress in civil rights. I would not want to under- 
emphasize the amount that has been and is being ac- 
complished. But increa.sed acce.s.s to public facilities, 
greater opportunities for jobs, ecpial protection under the 
law (at least in the formal sense), and extension of the 
right to vote-vital though these steps arc— may not be 
enough to bring the entire Negro community, with its 
history of total e.xclusion, into full participation in the 
larger society. The extension of rights and opportunities 
provides openings for the few and assures that color 
as such will no longer be a basis for exclusion. It does 
not change the fact, howev'er, that the masses of Ameri- 
can Negroes are caught in a self-perpetuating svstem that 
makes it impossible for them to take advantage of the 
rights and opportunities that have become available- at 
least not within a future that they can foresee. The result- 
ing hopele.ssne.s.s may help to explain the continued unrest 
in the face of what, to outside observers, may appear to 
be steady progress. Perhaps we can gain a better under- 
standing of the nature of the Negro revolution if we 
recognize that it calls not merely for a removal of barriers 
so that individual Negroes can advance within the .system, 
but for a restructuring of the system so that the Negro 
community as a whole can become an integral part of it. 
Social .scientists might devote .some thought to the deline- 
ation of institutional arrangements that would come closer 
to meeting this refjuirement. 

Such efforts ought to include an analysis of the help- 
giving process, with the aim of finding patterns of assist- 
ance that would decrease rather than increase the de- 
pendence of the recipient. Help and opportunities that 
are given to Negroes in a .spirit of self-righteous or even 
guilt-based generosity mav improve, to some extent, the 
welfare of the Negro community, but not its sense of 
participation, by right, in meaningful roles within the 
larger society. The amount of assistance given may turn 
out to be less important than the patterns of participation 
that an a.s.si.stance program .sets into motion. 

When we examine rioting and civil disobedience from 
the point of view of the restructuring of the .system that 
may be required, it soon becomes clear that the issue is 
not how to increase respect for law and order, but how 
to provide a meaningful basis for legitimacy. The laws of 
a society that does not provide an integral role for an 
individual and does not meet his basic needs are irrelevant 
to him, particularly when they are part of a history of 
legal structures that discriminate against him and enforce- 
ment agencies that fail to protect him. The problem 
then is to find ways of creating legitimacy for the .system 
by assuring individuals a part in it, with all of the 
reciprocal obligations this entails. 

Similar considerations ari.se in our relations with the 
developing world. Tlie social revolutions in disadvantaged 
countries can only be understood if we realize that their 
populations are no longer willing to be excluded from 
the international system because of race, color, and his- 
tory of servitude. They call for a restructuring of the 
.system so that it would provide full participation— not 
only for the privileged Westernized few, but for the popu- 
lations at large. An adecpiate respon.se to the.se revolutions 
presupposes the development of models for foreign aid 
(continued on page 46) 
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“Assuming that the TR Report proposes measures which 
are feasible, what sort of challenge do they make to 
our values, and what groups of people are likely to 
translate this challenge into action? There are interesting 
connections between the Report and Marx’s thought in these 
respects. Both are opposed to a society which operates 
largely to maximize private profits and e.xploits people's 
desires in commercially profitable ways; both lavor a societ\- 
democratically organized to satisfy its people’s needs 
in humanly rewarding ways. Both argue that such a 
society must be based on a highly productive economic- 
system, but Marx though that the very structure of a 
capitalist economy would prevent this highly productive 
.system, whereas the Report assumes that the technolog\- 

for this system is now present and can be used without a ‘socialist’ revolution. 
While I assume that Marx has been proven wrong, I do not see in the Report an\- 
adequate substitute for the proletariat in Marxism, the body which is to bring 
about the desired changes. The most important question therefore, which the 
Report leave us is: whose responsibility is it to ‘break the job-income link’ and make 
the other changes, and what ideology will be constructed to motivate and guide them?” 
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I n this paper, it is not my intent to criticize the Report 
of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Triple Revolution with 
respect to the economic and political feasibility and 
desirableness of its specific proposals, or to assess the 
validity of its economic analysis. Being handicapped by 
lack of expertise in such mundane matters, we philo- 
sophers must assume that any text with which we deal 
is essentially correct in these fields; if it is not, it is only 
necessary to wait patiently for a more correct text to 
appear, and we, at least, have plenty of time for that. 
What a philosopher can do is draw certain conclusions 
from the text on the hypothesis that it has the facts 
straight, and hope that these deductions will be of some 
use to others. In the present case, it seems most appro- 
priate to focus on the challenge of this Report to the 
social values to which we in this country are now com- 
mitted, and to try to estimate the value of this challenge 
it.self. 

From this point of view, the Report represents an 
attempt to develop a new’ ideology, or, to use C. W'right 
Mills’ tenn, a “political philosophy,” to replace the one 
that underlies the famous “concensus” of our society. In 
the first chapter of his book, The Marxists^ Mills sorts 
out the various ingredients of political philosophies into 
four categories, and w’e can conveniently begin our in- 
vestigation by asking how' the Report’s implied political 
philosophy measures up in each of these categories. As 
“ideology” (in the special sense which Mills gives to the 
term), a political philosophy “is itself a social reality . . . 
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in terms of w’hich certain institutions and practices are 
justified and others attacked; it provides the phrases in 
which demands are raised, criticisms made, exhortations 
delivered, proclamations formulated and, at times, policies 
determined. ”2 Evidently, the Report has relevance to 
matters under this heading; I shall analyze this aspect of 
it shortly. Secondly, a political philosophy is an ethic or 
system of ideals by reference to w’hich men and events 
can be judged and “goals and guidelines for aspirations 
and policies”^ proclaimed. Here, too, the Report is ftili 
of suggestions. The third component, the designation of 
“agencies of action, of the means of reform, revolution, 
or conservation, . . . the historical levers by which ideals 
are to be won or maintained after thev have been won,”-’ 
is largely lacking in the Report, how'ever. At the end of 
this essay I shall trv to show' how that lack reopens for 
us the problem of designating an agency of change, a 
fundamental problem of politics. Finally, Mills points out 
that a political philosophv should contain a theory about 
man and society, about historv and social change. The 
Report implies such a theory without going into detail 
about it, and as 1 have already said I am assuming for 
present purpo.ses that that theory is essentially correct. 

Therefore, m\- first task is to analyze the ideological 
and ideal components of the Report; after this I must 
indulge in a bit of .speculation about the agencies of 
change which might bring the Report’s ideals to reali- 
zation. If the Report has any a]:)preciable amount of 
influence in the United States in the years ahead, I 
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expect that comparisons with Marxism will be frequent, 
both by those who will charge that it is not too similar 
to Marxism and by those who will complain that it is not 
similar enough. I have therefore chosen, as a convenient 
way of making my analysis, to relate the Report to a 
Marxian approach to our society and compare the alterna- 
tives both approaches offer to it. In doing this, I shall pro- 
ceed on the assumption (again dictated largely by a phi- 
losophers economic ignorance) that much of Marx’s later 
work on the details of the capitalist economic system 
may have been superceded by the development of that 
system itself in the century after Capital; the economic 
analysis of the authors of the Triple Revolution Report 
clearly diverges from that of Capital, although, as I shall 
show, there is evidence that Marx did anticipate some- 
thing like one of the three revolutions, the cybernetic. 
For the most part, then, my picture of Marx’s attitude 
toward a society like ours will be drawn from his early 
writings, which do not depend on the particular economic 
theory which he later constructed. 

A.t the outset, the Report refers to a “historic con- 
juncture which demands a fundamental reexamination of 
existing values and institutions.”5 This situation is pro- 
duced, inexorably in the authors’ evident opinion, by the 
development of technology and its application of industry, 
by the “cybernetic revolution.” Traditional social values 
connected with the economic system had the function of 
determining people’s rights to consume the scarce prod- 
ucts of the system, in such a way as to distribute the 
limited produce in a way that would seem equitable to 
all and at the same time encourage greater production. 
The fundamental “mechanism” for doing this is called by 
the Report the “link between work and income,” and 
consists simply in the principle that anyone should be 
free to consume whatever he wants if he has the money 
to buy it, this money being paid to him for doing socially 
necessary work. We are all familiar with the way this 
principle functions in our society, and would agree that 
it is generally considered a fundamental feature of the 
society. Indeed, it was only recently greeted as a great 
progressive victory that its application in the case of 
Negroes was legally guaranteed. The Report suggests 
the disquieting possibility that this principle might now 
be outmoded, or at least on the verge of being outmoded, 
thus requiring of us a profound reordering of many of 
our social institutions. 

According to the Report, the cybernetic revolution, 
when complete, will enable us to produce whatever we 
wish in as great a quantity as we could ever conceivably 
use. The work-income link, therefore, no longer is neces- 
sary to increase production— an automatically controlled 
machine needs no incentive! And this revolution will 
simultaneously reduce drastically the amount of socially 
necessary work done by human beings, so that fewer 
jobs will be available. Thus there arises the paradox of 
possible affluence for all but restriction of the right to 
consume this affljience to the lucky few with employment. 
The authors of the Report do not merely present this as 
an image of the distant future, but argue that a time is 
already at hand when the number of available jobs is 
beginning to fall behind the increasing number of people 
wanting work. The occurrence of this revolution at the 
same time as the revolution in expectation, on the part 
of the victims of the present order throughout the world, 
of change in the direction of granting them fuller human 
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rights obviously produces a condition of great tension, 
over which hangs the revolution in weaponry which 
threatens annihilation unless this tension is peacefully 
resolved. This, in summary, is the picture the Report 
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presents of the dangers confronting us. 

On the other hand, it also speaks of a number of 
hopeful possibilities, provided that the necessary social 
reform of abolishing the work-income link can be accom- 
plished Most apparent is the possibility of material plenty 
for all as yet unheard-of in human history-which, as 
Sartre points out in his Critique de la raison dialectique, 
Las always been under the dominadon of condWons of 
scarcity. Furthermore, we are told that cybernation itself 
scarcity, x sources and tools for planning the 
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IL^Reoort’s authors assert that the developing cybernetic 
t^'is producing a “basic reordering of man's relation- 
Tn re hi^ environment.”!" In short, the Report foresees 
fcondition of freedom for all members of society sur- 
Using anything we have yet seen, if only we can accept 
the process of technological change and utilize it ration- 
ally and humanely.”* * 

IVlarx was not unaware of the fact that some future 
ZeieW might be faced with such problems and possibili- 
ties as a comparatively little-known passage in his writings 
shows In the preliminary studies for Capital which were 
published only in 1953, he describes a situation strikingly 
similar to the one we have just outlined. 

As large-scale industry advances, the creation of real wealth 
depend! less on the abor nme and quantity of labor expended 
than on the power of the instrumontal.ties set in motion during 
the labor time. These instrumentalities, and their powerful effective 
ness, are in no proportion to the immediate labor time which 
their production reciuires; their effectiveness rather depends on 
the attained level of science and technological progress; in othe! 
wo'ds, on the application of this science to p-oduefion 
Human labor then no longer appears as enclosed in the process 
of produclion-ma.i rather relates himself to the process of 
prdouction as supervisor and regulator .... He stands outside of 
the process of production instead of being the princioal 
in the p-ocess of production .... The theft of another man"I 
labor time, on which the (social) wealth still rests todav then 
appears as a miserable basis compared with the nevv' hasU 
which large-scale industry itself has created. As soon as human 
labor, in its immediate form, has ceased to be the great source 
of wealth, labor time will cease, and must of necessity cease 
ro be the measure of wealth, and the exchange value must of 
necessity cease to be the measure of use value. The surplus labor 
of the mass has thus ceased to be the condition for the develop' 
ment of social wealth, and the idleness of the few has ceas^H 
be the condition for the development of the universal Intel lectuS 
faculties of man. The mode of production which rests on the 
exchange value thus collapses ... .12 

As he goes on to say, this development would mean 
that individuals would be liberated from their strictly 
defined roles in the division-of-labor system character- 
istic of industry, thus promoting the “free development 
of individualities” and the “reduction of the necessary 
labor of society to a minimum.” The implication here is 
that universal education will become possible, so that 
all— not the idle few-might then take part in the develop- 
ment of man’s “universal intellectual faculties.” 

Yet there is one crucial difference between Marx’s pre- 
diction and the description of the Triple Revolution Re- 
port. Since on Marx’s view capitalism depends for its 
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very existence on the availability of the “surplus labor 
of the mass,” such a development would be impossible 
within the confines of this system, and would therefore 
have to await the revolution which establishes socialism. 
The Report, on the other hand, makes no mention of 
such a revolution. Indeed, it points out that the process 
of cybernation is beginning within the present system, 
which, while not exactly the capitalism of Marx, is still 
certainly not socialist; and it does not foresee the abo- 
lition of private ownership of the means of production. 
It does, of course, propose another fundamental change, 
to allow the process of cybernation to go to completion, 
and before we are through we shall have to determine 
to what degree the severance of the link between jobs 
and income resembles or substitutes for the classical 
Marxist view of the transition from capitalism to socialism. 

In any event, it is clear that Marx and the Triple 
Revolution Report are in rather close agreement on what 
a cybernated economic system would look like and what 
potentialities for the liberation of individuals it would 
offer. Work, as Marx always defined it, involved direct 
contact between man and certain natural processes which 
he uses to produce objects to satisfy his needs. This 
contact, while offering him the chance to express his 
personality, his ideas and pui-poses, in material, tangible 
form— thus, the ability to be an “artist” in the widest sense 
—also subjects him to natural necessity, and is thus the 
source of his alienation from his own essence, the full 
range of possibilities of human development. The cyber- 
nated economic systemic for the first time would enable 
man to escape from the material process of production, 
to make the process do most of its own work, and thus 
to be free for developing his own capacities in the 
direction of the full flowering out of humanity. In par- 
ticular, the enforcement of an artificial system of division 
of labor would be done away with, allowing men to 
associate with each other within freely created social 
institutions, so that free individuals would live in a free 
community. 

In contrast to this stands Marx’s description of the 
system which requires consumption of its products by 
wage-earners, what the Report calls the “industrial sys- 
tem” and what I would call the “commercial civilization.” 
This description can be found in a passage of the third 
“Economic and Philosophical Manuscript of 1844” which 
presages rather accurately the fully developed state of 
the economic system of which Marx observed the bare 
beginnings. He describes the incessant search of the en- 
trepreneur for new ways of enticing his fellow man to 
give up his money. To do so, the entrepreneur must invent 
new products, create new desires for them in the populace, 
and thus make man increasingly dependent on money 
(i.e., income) for his whole life. As we are now quite 
well aware, money becomes the standard of everything 
important in life— and the more one has the better. As 
Marx points out, “the quantity of money becomes in- 
creasingly its only important quality,” and “excess and 
immoderation becomes its true standard. This is shown 
subjectively,” he continues, partly in the fact that the 
expansion of production and of needs becomes an in- 
genious and always calculating subservience to inhuman, 
depraved, unnatural and imaginary appetites. Private 
property does not know how to change crude need into 
human need; its idealism is fantasy, caprice and fancy. 
No eunuch flatters his tyrant more shamefully or seeks 
by more infamous means to stimulate his jaded appetite. 
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in order to gain some favour, than does the eunuch of 
industry, the entrepreneur, in order to acquire a few 
silver coins or to charm the gold from the purse of his 
dearly beloved neighbour. 1 4 

As Marx sums up his characteristically flamboyant in- 
dictment, the need for “money is . . . the real need 
created by the modem economic system, and the only 
need which it creates.’’^^ 

The heart of this moral judgment lies in the distinction 
between crude and human needs. The statement that 
capitalism cannot change the former into the latter I 
interpret to mean that its dynamic properties— i.e., the 
requirement that production be constantly expanded to 
soak up accumulated capital, but not necessarily to make 
what people need— tend to result in the production of 
goods which can be sold because they satisfy somehow, 
but not in a fully human way, biologically (or psy- 
chologically) necessary needs. Thus the need for food is 
satisfied by unappetizing but “enriched” bread; the need 
to feel sexually attractive by an infinite variety of cos- 
metics and dress for both sexes, as well as everything 
from cigarettes to automobiles; the need for sexual ex- 
perience itself by a large segment of the “entertainment 
industry”— films, television, etc.— and so on. Indeed, it may 
not be too much to say that if modem capitalism has to 
a large extent solved the problem of the “alienated worker” 
and perhaps permanently escaped the self-destructive fate 
Marx foretold for it, it has compensated for these suc- 
cesses by producing the “alienated consumer”— and we 
are all in some way consumers of what the system 
produces. 

On a somewhat higher level of social importance, the 
system tends to be biased toward the production of 
goods and services which may not be of ma.\imum benefit 
to the whole society. Joan Robinson makes this clear 
in her Economic Philosophy, pointing out, for example, 
that there is a 

bias in our economy in favour of products and services for which 
if is easy to collect payment. Goods that can be sold in packets 
to individuals customers, or services that can be charged for at 
so much per head, provide a field for profitable enterprise. In- 
vestments in, say, the layout of cities, cannot be enjoyed except 
collectively and are not easy to make any money out of; while 
negative goods, such as dirt and noise, can be dispensed without 
any compensation being required. 

Then, too, she adds, 

what can easily be charged for and what cannot, is just a tech- 
nical accident. Some things, such as drainage and street light- 
ing, are so obviously necessary that a modicum is provided in 
spite of the fact that payment has to be collected through the 
rates, but it is only the most glaring necessities that a'e met in 
this way, togethe' with some traditional amanetie*, like flower-beds 
in the parks, that are felt to be necssary to municipal self- 
respecr.l 6 

And David Bazelon, in The Paper Economy goes a 
step further than this by pointing out that the profits 
of large corporations can most realistically be considered 
as a form of tax themselves; since a company like 
General Motors takes in more revenue and has more 
power, in some respects, than most states and even a 
good many countries, there is no good reason for not 
equating its income with a governments’ ta-xes e.xcept that 
for some reason a government is not allowed to operate 
at a profit! Or as Mrs. Robinson suggests, 

the difference between them is that the outlay of profit margins 
on dividends, amenities or profitable investment, under nominal 
control of the shareholders, is in the hands of boards of directors, 
while the outlay of rate; and taxes is in the hands of city corpo- 
rations and gove-nment departments, under nominal control of the 
electorate. The idea that one is necessarily more "economic” than 
. to • T M.nr'’*: jn e"-ept m ideologicil o-ejudice.is 

Thus we come around, via the arguments of both writers, 
to the problem of political power: how can we as a col- 
lective social body decide what wants to satisfy, how to 
change the “crude,” inescapable needs that men are born 
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with into really human needs, whose satisfaction ennobles 
the species? From the danger of nuclear annihilation to 
the fight for decent housing and schools in Northern 
cities’ ghettos, practically all the ills of our society an 
our world that we are trying to cure by political action 
can be related to this principle: that instead of moving 
on uncontrollably toward its own ends, our economic 
system must be hamassed by political bodies responsible 
to our wishes, so that we may “let the people decide, as 
the current phrase has it. 

The Triple Revolution Report mentions this problem 
as one of the most urgent facing us. It assumes that 
government “should be a creative and positive instrument 
toward [the] ends” of life, liberty, and the pursuit o 
happiness. 19 It states that planning by public bodies or 
the general welfare is required by democracy, 2 ° an 
recommends more concretely that “planning agencies 
should constitute the network through which pass t e 
stated needs of the people at every level of society, gra^ n 
ally building into a national inventory of human require- 
ments arrived at by democratic debate of elected repre 
sentatives.”2i In general, it calls for the conscious creation 
of institutions to accomplish this,22 and clear^ 
that this activity will be both a cause and an effect o 
“managed change” that will, if we are Tt:r,n 

safely through the completion of the Triple Revo u 


TThe “ideal,” as opposed to the “ideological, ® , 

this value system seems to be fairly general^ s ^e 
Marx, the Report’s authors, and someone as de er 1 y 

non-Marxist as Mr. Bazelon, the corporation 
shall take it then that this ideal should have a not in- 
considerable appeal to broad groups- of peop e, an 
expect that this appeal ought to increase m e X 
ahead, as it is presented, on varying levels o s(^ 
cation, to intellectuals, middle-class Americans w o 
alienated from the system for one reason or 
the black and white poor. For convenience I shall briefly 
sum up this ideal: the determination, by consciously cre- 
ated democratic politiccd institutions, of the needs of 
society that must be satisfied if all are to live lives of 
human dignity, and the conscious, planned direction of 
the system to provide such satisfactions. It is obvious 
that rather little progress can be made towards this ideal 
while the income-job nexus persists, since under this con- 
dition there is an inevitable bias towards satisfying the 
wants of those who happen to have the most purchasing 
power, by producing what it is most profitable for busi- 
nesses to invest their funds in producing. On the other 
hand, once this nexus is eliminated, it should bo much 
easier to realize the ideal, provided the proper political 
institutions are created. 


Here, indeed, is the rub, and the point about which 
the Report has the least to say despite its crucial im- 
portance. For what will guarantee that these institutions 
will have a reasonable chance of being created? And 
further, just how is the income-job link to be eliminated? 
For Marx such revolutionary changes were of course no 
problem. He belie\ ed that the agency of historical change 
was present, in the person of the “proletariat,” and that 
its potency would be increased by the effects on it of 
the developing capitalist system itself. 

Further, he (in the Critique of the Gotha Program) 
and Lenin (in State and Revolutions^) assumed that the 
transition from capitalism to socialism would put the 
surplus value taken from the workers by capitalists back 


into their hands, although the job-income link (what they 
called “bourgeois right”) would be maintained. Its de- 
struction would have to await the increase of productivity 
until scarcity was eliminated; then the economic system 
could afford to take from workers “according to their 
capacity” and dispense to them “according to their needs.” 
This stage, that of true communism, would presuppose 
in their view not only a vastly more productive economy 
than capitalism could ever develop without destroying 
itself but also the creation of a new type of humanity 
and new social institutions-the “withering away of the 
state.” In their terms, the Triple Revolution Report looks 
toward a situation that is more advanced than “socialism,” 
since it assumes the abolition of scarcity, but not so 
advanced as “communism,” since the idea of a guaran- 
teed family income is not so radical a change of the 
present system as the freedom which “communism” would 
give to everyone simply to claim whatever he needed. 

^ Nevertheless, the Report’s ideal would require, to be 
realized, some sort of political action to perform the 
function Marx gave to the socialist revolution and the 
creation of new, communist institutions, to replace the 
state. That is, the Report’s ideal needs to be supple- 
mented by some plan of action, some indication of who 
will carry out the action, and what political institutions 
will both channel that action and be developed by it. 

To quote Mills again, a political philosophy functions 
as “an ideology in terms of which certain institutions 
and practices are justified and others attacked; it pro- 
vides the phrases in which demands are raised, criticisms 
made, exhortations delivered, proclamations formulated, 
and, at times, policies determined.” What sort of ideology, 
thus defined, does the Report put forth? How does it 
attack the existing institutions and justify the ones it 
proposes? What demand does it raise, what criticisms 
does it make, what exhortations does it deliver? Here the 
Report appears strangely schizophrenic: although it states 
the general necessity for abohshing the job-income link 
and criticizes the existing institutions for maintaining the 
link, its own specific proposals and demands do not carry 
that general ideology forward into specific programs for 
the “transition period,” but instead advocate extending 
present “pump-priming” programs which are designed to 
keep the existing system running. David Dellinger has 
made this criticism in his essay on the Report, “Revolu- 
tion and Water,”24 and it seems to have been in the minds 
of at least two authors of the Report themselves, Theo- 
bald and Boggs.25 Dellinger also remarks that the Report 
should be addressed not only to “the President and 
other members of the Establishment” but to Negroes, 
the unemployed, and all whose jobs are threatened or 
who are “fed up with meaningless and unnecessary work.” 

For there is one lesson from the civil rights movement that the 
committee did not go into. It is that the motive power and dy- 
namic for needed social change come not from the top but rather 
from those who are victims of the way things are.26 

He also points to other problems left over by the Report, 
for example “a whole series of questions concerning the 
possibility of decentralizing function and control, and 
safeguarding local and individual freedom.”27 

Obviously, these criticisms concern both the problems 
of ideology and agency of change that I have raised, 
and it might appear to some that a rather simple answer 
to them is possible: organize those whose work is be- 
coming increasingly unnecessary because of cybernation 
and those who simply have no work, use them to develop 
the planning institutions of which the Report speaks, and 
the specific demands and the strategy and tactics of 
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change will take care of themselves. This does not seem 
to me an adequate answer. For one thing, I am doubtful 
that the actual process of destroying jobs will occur 
that rapidly, and I infer a similar doubt in the minds 
of the authors from the fact that they put foi^vard pro- 
posals for now which remain mostly in the framework of 
the present system. 

But as I have already said, such things as the rate of 
cybernation are matters of controversy with which econo- 
mists, not philosophers, can deal. Aside from this, I see 
a further difficulty— the persistence of the present ideology 
will impede all efforts to organize successfully to prepare 
for the transition. For ideologies do not change as rapidly 
as reality. It would seem that only after a new reality 
has become so widespread and obvious that its existence 
cannot be denied without disastrous results is a new 
ideology formulated by society to sanction that reality 
and justify the policies it dictates. This is true of revolu- 
tionary movements no less than the status quo: the 
Bolsheviks began with an ideology derived from Marx 
as adapted to Russian conditions by Lenin, but the rigors 
of the post-revolutionary situation demanded the creation 
of new political institutions, the justification for which 
was only codified years later in the body of doctrine we 
call “Stalinism”— something quite unlike what Lenin ex- 
pected. 

The new reality described by the Report has obviously 
not developed far enough yet to force the creation of 
a new ideology in this manner. Thus someone who would 
like to organize people along the lines of the Report- 
provided he can find enough people susceptible to 
being so organized— has nothing specific to organize them 
around, no concrete demands to make or criticisms to 
raise of the Establishment, as long as the new ideology 
has not been developed. Meanwhile, the present ideology 
is firmly rooted in the minds of the system’s supporters, 
those who (like us) would criticize the system funda- 
mentally, and those who passively go along with it, alike. 
Try as we may, we can only repeat the formula, “Break 
the job-income link!” and then hear from our own minds 
as well as from others’ throats the echo: “Jobs mean life 
—no income is death!” 

This impasse would not be so much of a threat were 
it not for the immanent dangers of our situation. As 
Bazelon so well describes, corporate structures now have 
a power that rivals that of the government, and while 
the government is at least partially under the control 
of the electorate, corporations are fundamentally totali- 
tarian organizations, managed from the top down, whose 
managers have little responsibility to anyone but them- 
selves. This totalitarian “alternative power structure” is 
now more firmly entrenched than any group or coalition 
of groups that might be disposed to create the humane, 
democratic order which the Report calls for, and thus 
the coming crisis stands a much greater chance of being 
exploited dictatoriafly than democratically. 

My conclusion is that the Triple Revolution Report, on 
the ideal plane, presents an indictment of the shortcomings 
of our economic system that is fully as trenchant as 
Marxism, and indeed bears some striking similarities to 
the thought of the young Marx. Because it implicitly 
rejects Marxist politics, however, it presents this indict- 
ment without stirring up again the old arguments about 
Stalinist Communism that a generation ago convinced— 
and still convince— many that there was no humane 
alternative to American capitalism. Its authors’ hearts are 
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clearly on the side of decentralized decision-making, a 
voice for all the people in controlling the institutions 
that have power over their lives, and against dictator- 
ship of any sort. If I were asked whether this Report, 
insofar as its ideal is concerned, was “socialist” in any 
sense, I would reply that it is probably as close to 
socialism as we can get in this country in the latter half 
of the twentieth century, and at the same time represents 
the minimum we ought to demand that our economic 
and political systems do for us. In this sense the abolition 
of jobs-and-income, should it occur, would be for us an 
approximate equivalent of what Marx expected from the 
abolition of private property. 

On the other hand, I have also argued that the Report 
does not provide a workable alternative to the rejected 
ideology and designation of the agency of social change 
of Marxism, and that its own confusion about the pro- 
grams it recommends is evidence of this shortcoming. 

I would recommend this area of investigation as one of 
the most urgent facing us. For unless we can chart a 
new path toward the goals so temptingly portrayed by 
the Report, there is no telling what the unprecedented 
revolutions it refers to will visit upon us once their 
direction has slipped, perhaps forever, from our hands. 
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“Poverty, welfare, and unemployment are three separate 
topics, with little overlap. It is misleading to sum them 
all up as unemployment. The poor are not unemployed workers. 

About half the poor are employed at low wages. About 
half are out of the labor force— aged, widowed, disabled. 

Loose talk about unemployment is perhaps the major 
obstacle in the United States to the needed doubling of 
welfare expenditures. Virtually none of the unemployed are 
on welfare. Virtually none of those on welfare are 

unemployed workers.” 

William 

A. 

Martin 

POVERTY IS NOT UNEMPLOYMENT 
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T he statement called The Triple Revolution pre- 
.sented in March 1964, by an ad hoc committee of econo- 
mists and others, has stirred considerable discussion— 
chiefly around the issue of “family income as a matter 
of right in a workless society.” Economics is concerned; 
labor is concerned; liberalism is concerned; but so are 
welfare, social work, and sociology. Critical discussion of 
the Triple Revolution statement is bound to find grounds 
for assent on some points and dissent on others. The 
major assent expressed here is directed to the idea of 
family income as a matter of right. The major dissent 
expressed here is directed to the assumption that the 
need for this arises out of unemployment— that poverty 
and unemployment are the same thing or are closely 
related. 

Any criticism of an exaggerated statement about un- 
employment runs the risk of being dismissed as “con- 
servative”— or business-minded or anti-labor. It may be 
nothing more than anti-economistic, or merely pro-factual 
and anti-assumptionistic. But the type of reader who is 
habituated to discounting the objectivity of social science 
and who wants to know, before he is willing to listen 
to any analysis, what the writer is for, where he .'Hands, 
who he /.V— this tvpe of reader is here obligingly told at 
the outset that the writer regards unemployment as bad; 
thinks that any amount of it is too much; but believes 
that unemployment is not the only evil; and can prove 
that it is an exaggerated problem, that poverty is worse 
than unemployment, and that most poverty is wholly 
unrelated to unemployment. 

The three parts of The Triple Revolution hang to- 
gether around a series of unsupported statements about 
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unemployment. It is asserted that unemployment is a 
huge problem; that the official statistics understate it; 
that it is due mainly to “cybernation” or “automation;” 
that most poverty is a result of unemployment; that unless 
unemployment is eliminated there is no hope for civil 
rights; that there ought to be ways other than military 
to keep down unemployment; and that it can’t be kept 
down anyway, so we need a new system in which family 
income is guaranteed even when the family has no 
steady relationship to jobs and wages. The reply offered 
here may be summarized as follows: The Triple Revo- 
lution is an amateurish attempt by economists (and 
those who trust their assumptions uncjuestioningly ) to 
deal with topics that lie outside their field of competence; 
and this kind of loose talk about unemployment is per- 
haps the major obstacle in the United States to the 
needed doubling of welfare expenditures, because this 
talk keeps alive the myth that through “economic oppor- 
tunity” people can be gotten off welfare (into jobs). 

The following analysis is in three parts: poverty, wel- 
fare, and unemployment. 

Poverty 

The basic data about poverty is presented by Mollie 
Olshansky of the Social Security Administration in an 
article which is indispensable to anv informed discussion 
of poverty; and it is the only indispensable report on 
the subject. 1 This article is based on data gathered by 
the Census Bureau in March 1964, and refers to the 
year 1963. The criterion for poverty is a refinement of 
the older “$3,000” standard. The refinement takes into 
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account the size of the family, the cost of an “economy” 
level of food consumption (costing about three-quarters 
as much as the standard low-cost food budget), and the 
fact that farm families spend less on food. “The analysis 
pivots about a standard of roughly $3,130 for a family 
of four persons . . . and $1,540 for an unrelated indi- 
vidual.” This results in a poverty profile representing 
fewer small families and more children. The data sum- 
marized here refers mainly to household units composed 
of families rather than unrelated individuals— but both 
are reported on and are carefully distinguished. 

The poor, so defined and counted, number 35 million, 
of whom 15 million are under 18 and 5 million are over 
65. Seven out of ten are white. The total is composed 
of 7.2 million families and 5.0 million individuals living 
alone or with non-relatives. The major facts are summar- 
ized in the following table, derived from two of Orshan- 
sk)’s tables: 

The Poor (in 1963) 

PERCENT OF ALL POOR 
HOUSEHOLD UNITS 


Characteristics 

Families 

Unrelated individu 

non-farm 

90% 

97% 

white 

72% 

83% 

husband and wife present 

70% 

— 

female head (or female alone) 

27% 

70% 

family of two (couples, mainly) 

34% 

— 

head worked in 1963 

64% 

36% 

full-time 

50% 

23% 

(50 5? weeks 

23°o 

10%) 

part-time 

14% 

13% 

head did not work in 1963 

36% 

64% 



Labor Force Status of Head (Mart 

:h 1964) 


head 

not in labor force 

42% 


— 

head 

unemployed 

6% 


— 

head 

employed 

52% 



L 

abor Force Status of 

Family Members 

(March 

1964) 

no fa 

mily member in labor force 

27% 


63% 

one i 

n labor force 

46°/o 


37% 

two 

in labor force 

21% 


— 

three 

or more in labor force 

6% 


- 


This information, supplemented by other information 
not tabulated here, shows the following general truths 
about the relalion.ship between poverty and unemploy- 
ment: 

" Among white and non-white male heads alike, 6 per 
cent said they were without a job. 

“ Six per cent of male heads of poor families were un- 
employed; four per cent of female heads. 

“ Half the poor families were headed by an employed 
w'orker, 6 per cent by an unemployed worker, 42 per 
cent by a non-worker— someone not in the labor force. 
In the poor families headed by an employed worker, 
half of these heads had, in 1963, a full-time, year- 
round job— these families constituting 30 per cent of 
all poor families. One in six of all poor families was 
the family of a white male worker working lulTtime. 
Of all families in each region, poor families consti- 
tuted the following proportions: 24.6 per cent in the 
South, 9.8 per cent in the Northeast, 11.5 per cent 
in the North Central, and 11.7 per cent in the West. 
Of all non-white families, 42.5 per cent were poor; 
of all white families, 12.0 per cent. 

“ Of the unrelated individuals, it is clear that most are 
aged women (widows), not in the labor force (not 
workers ) . 
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Turning from poverty to w^elfare, the general facts are 
these: 2 

cases of public assistance, 1960—4,050,814 
cases of public assistance, 1965—4,1/6,316 
These figures, like all public assistance figures, are very 
tricky, howev'er. An unknown but probably insignificant 
proportion of these cases represent the provision of medi- 
cal care or burial only-no cash. The people receiving 
such aid would be indigent, however, so there is nothing 
to be feared in using these statistics for present purposes. 

These cases of welfare may be broken down as fol- 
lows (as of December, 1965): 

Old-age assistance 2,127,179 

Aid to the Blind 94,576 

Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled 575,245 
Aid to Families with “Dependent” Children 1,069,316 
“General” (state and local) 310,000 

4,176,316 

It is evidently safe to say that recipients of welfare 
(leaving out children, of course, who always get their 
money from a parent) are aged, widowed, or disabled. 
The term “widowed” includes those whose husbands are 
living but absent-they are financially widowed, which is 
of course the real meaning of the status of widowhood. 
None of the federally aided categories includes unem- 
ployed workers, except a small proportion of the AFDC 
cateo'ory, as authorized by Congress in 1961 but picked 
up, as of 1966, by only 18 states. These are, presumably, 
states which authorize unemployed workers to use their 
“general” assistance. Most states (and counties) do not 
authorize unemployed workers to use “general” assistance 
-and have therefore seen no need to extend AFDC to 
unemployed workers. Nationally, of all AFDC families, 
onlv 7 "per cent are headed by unemployed workers 
(fathers). As for “general” assistance in general, the 
\VeIfare Administration in Washington has no detailed 
data on the subject. Half of all the recipients of general 
assistance in the country are in five states— New York, 
Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. 

In general, therefore, there are \'ery few unemployed 
workers on welfare. There is no U.S. program of un- 
employment relief and few of the states have such pro- 
<rram.s! In Maryland, to take one state that does authorize 
welfare for unemployed workers, the number of un- 
employed workers on welfare (in May, 1964) was 791, 
out of a total of 43,600 unemployed workers. Virtually 
never, in the United States, does an unemployed worker 
go on welfare— most states do not alloN\- it and most 
unemployed workers in the state that do are not poor 
enough to qualifv. But this takes the discussion to the 
topic of unemployment itself— unemplo\ment as distin- 
guished from both poverty and welfare. 

Unemployment 

The first point about unemployment statistics is that 
they are just as tricky as welfare statistics-perhaps 
trickier. Fre(|uently raised (jnestions include these: do 
the figures come from the U.S. Department of Labor? 
Or do they come from the U.S. Census (in the Clom- 
merce Department)? If they come from Labor, are they 
restricted to the “insured unemployed” (those receiving 
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unemployment insurance) or do they mclude others? 
Other questions are raised later. The general answer to 
the above questions are these; the figures used here are 
from the Labor Department; they are not restricted to 
“insured unemployment;” they are approx mately the same 
as Census figures;' where the txvo differ, the Labor figures 
are frequently higher. 

The Triple Revolution Report asserts that “official 
figures seriously underestimate the true extent of un- 
emplovment . " . It is reasonable to estimate that over 
8,000,000 people are not working who would like to 
have jobs today as compared with the 4,000,000 shown 
in the official statistics. 

The opposite comment is made by several authorities. 
European figures do not include many who are included 
in U. S. figures. Figures from Britain, Sweden, France, 
and Italy are based almost entirely on a count of regis- 
trants at the emplovment exchange. U.S. figures reach 
far beyond that.3 Only half the unemployed in U.S. 
figures" refer to workers who have lost their jobs; the 
other half refer to youth entering the labor market and 
women re-entering it.^ 

The real, but very special, problem of unemployed 
youth is svstematically exaggerated in the official statistics 
because vouth are included as unemployed when they 
are attending school full-time but are registered for an 
afternoon or Saturday job, or a summer job. A Labor 
Department publication states, without a hint of irony, 
that “the unemployment rate for those not in school 
was one-fourth higher than for those still in school . . . 
7 out of 10 of the jobless youths aged 16 to 21 were 
no longer attending school.”^ 

Many of those reported as unemployed are looking for 
part-time work only; this would include aged workers on 
Social Securitv and those “unemployed youth” who are 
attending school. The proportion of “unemployed workers” 
looking for part-time work in recent years was as follows: 
1956-14.2%; 1958-8.6%; 1963-15.5%. e 

While it is perfectly reasonable for students, housewives, 
and the aged to want part-time or full-time work, any 
figure for over-all unemployment which includes these 
categories greatly exaggerates the amount of real old- 
fashioned unemployment. The rates for married men living 
with their wives in several recent years are as follows: 
1952-1.4; 1954-4.0; 1956-2.3; 1958-5.1; 1960-3.7; 
1962—3.6.7 In July 1966, the Labor Department reported 
that the rate for men 25 years of age and over was at 
the lowest level in 13 years— 1.9 per cent. This represents, 
of course, full employment, since most of these unem- 
ployed workers are between jobs and are unemployed 
for fewer than five weks. 

“The United States rarely has known times of sustained 
low unemployment similar to today’s. There is little in 
our experience to show us how to deal with a tight labor 
market over a long period . . . There is a real question 
now whether we can avoid serious inflation.” So wrote 
financial commentator Sylvia Porter in the Washinafon 
Eveninf!^ Star, on August 2, 1966, 

'rhe.se brief summaries of recent and current facts with 
respect to poverty, welfare, and unemployment suggest 
what every social worker knows (to exaggerate a little) 
and what no economist knows (to exaggerate a little) — 
that they are to a large extent three separate topics. It 
is not true that they all add up to the one and only 
social or human problem that economism can acknowledge 
and still stay in charge of— unemployment. Nor is it 
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possible to save the unstudied assumptions of economism 
by slipping back, in the face of the facts, to something 
called “underemployment.” What there is, instead of un- 
employment, is thousands of workers (and their families) 
impoverished by low wages, especially in the South; 
thousands of widowed, disabled, and aged persons (non- 
workers, out of the labor force) impoverished by 
niggardly payments of welfare and social security; and 
thousands of youth, especially non-white youth, whose 
complex problem is made up educational, social, eco- 
nomic, military, familial, personal and other ingredients, 
a problem which is not being fully acknowledged when 
it is arrogantly swept under the rug of “unemployment.” 
Better schools, with high-school scholarships, might be 
closer to the real needs of youth. And the aged, at the 
other end, are poorly served by the repetitious demand 
of the Triple Revolution for jobs— when thousands are 
in poverty on Social Security supplemented by Old-Age 
Assistance. 

As for family income, as a right, unrelated to the 
current wages of any worker— what is that but welfare? 
And what’s wrong with welfare? Everybody knows that 
various schemes are in the air for negative income taxes 
and other arrangements. But these are the roses of welfare 
called by other names. Welfare is said to be unpopular. 
Who says so? And is it unpopular among those who 
need it? And would it be so unpopular among those 
who pay for it if they knew that welfare almost never 
goes to an unemployed worker and that there is no way 
in the world to get rid of welfare through jobs, economic 
opportunity, re-training, and other irrelevancies? Welfare- 
including social security, medical care, school lunches, 
public housing, and all other grants to the poor, along 
with public assistance — 15 granted as a matter of right. 
The applicant is a claimant— and if he is eligible he 
cannot be denied. Most people in any community are not 
workers. Most income goes to people who are not cur- 
rently earning it. Ask any wage-earner where his wages 
go. Income is family income— and the family may include 
grandmother and sick brother-in-law. It is families and 
family members, not workers aged 22-64, who have a 
right to a minimum income, whether or not their worker 
is currently living. The worker has a right to a job, and 
can appropriately demand that the full employment of 
current years continues, without depending to any signifi- 
cant degree on war industries. But the family income of 
the poor is substantially a separate topic, deserving of 
full acknowledgement and study and action, even if this 
requires that economism step aside in favor of sociologism. 

NOTES: 

» “Counting the Poor: Another Look at the Poverty Pro- 
file,” Social Security Bulletin, January, 1965. 

^Social Security Bulletin, April, 1966. 

^Seymour Wolfbein, Employment and Unemployment 
in the United States, 1964, pp. 317-19. 

‘’“The Unemployed: Why 'Phey Started Looking for 
Work,” Monthly Labor Review (U.S. Department of 
Labor), October, 1965. 

5“Labor Force Status of Youth, 1964,” Monthly Labor 
Review, August, 1965. 

^Wolfbein, op. cit., p. 312. The sudden increase is the 
result of a new attention to the careful reporting of this 
distinction between the full-time unemployed and the 
part-time unemployed. 

7Wolfl3ein, op. cit., p. 301. 
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“While unemplo\ment and poverty would be solved by 
the guaranteed annual income, the great imbalance 
between private and public consumption would be unaffected. 

It is through public work programs that we must 
seek new answers to our new problems. In the tradition of 
Galbraith, I argue that our society cannot afford 
institutionalizing the soil bank syndrome while the public 
sector of our economv is still suffering from anemia. 
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T he last four decades of this nation’s history have 
been packed with more trauma-producing events than 
any other similar period, not excepting the fratricidal 
strife of the mid-nineteenth century. The bright hopes 
for the future that abounded in 1929 were snuffed out 
and replaced with the despair and travail attendant to 
the Great Depression. The rather comforting, if naive, 
belief in the basic chivalry of nation-to-nation combat 
was smashed by the horrors of mechanical destruction, 
genocide, and the mushroom cloud. The proselytic faith 
which induced voung American men to fight the “war 
to end all wars” and “make the world safe for democracy” 
withered and died in the heatless glare of the Gold War. 
The domestic Mt. Vesuvius, which is race relations, 
errupted, spewing bloodshed and property damage over 
Watts and points East. The young President, in whom 
so many millions of progressive Americans had allowed 
themselves to vest their hopes for a better world was 
obliterated bv a bail of metal no larger than a pencil’s 
eraser. Hundreds of thousands of American families felt, 
and still feel, the gnawing terror of limited war in Korea 
and \^iet Nam. 

On the surface the credit side of the national ledger 
is as bright as the debit side is dreary. The “slough of 
despond” which John Steinbeck’s books portray so vividly 
has passed away. This nation emerged victorious from 
the greatest armed conflict the world has known, and 
the second greatest it will ever know. The economic 
insecurity of the Great Depression has yielded to the 
economic security of the Great Society. The 19th century 
Fabians who dreamed of Utopia would have been 
astounded by color T.V., the 25-hour-work week, and the 
three-car garage. Truly the Affluent Society has arrived, 
our cup runneth over. Yet, “there’s many a slip ‘twixt 
the cup and the lip.” The possibility, indeed the prob- 
ability of a dual society has been rather callously ignored 
by the prophets of affluence. The trumpeters of glory have 
muted, but not silenced the grim note of The Other 
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America. While it is the truth that “we never had it so 
good” it is less than the whole truth. The whole truth 
is that for millions of Americans the bright promise of 
the twenties has never been fulfilled, for millions of 
Americans the Great Depression never ended, for millions 
of Americans unemployment, fear, poverty, and humili- 
ation are daily fare, for millions of America the “slough 
of despond” had and has no happy ending. 

The citizens of this other America, the poor, the 
inadequately educated, the Negro, the American Indian, 
the farm worker, non-migrant as well as migrant, the 
victim of persistent unemployment and the resident of 
depressed areas can wait patiently no longer. The eco- 
nomic and political events of the first half of this century, 
cataclysmic as they have been, will appear as but a 
prelude to their agonized struggle for relief. 

The oral recognition that this world is complex rather 
than simple is made so frequently that it not only holds 
little meaning to the hearer but indeed becomes nothing 
more than a glib cliche to its deliverer. This is doubh- 
unfortunate for, perhaps more than any other people we 
Americans see things in bas-relief, we dwell in the land 
of either or; a land with no other inhabitants than our- 
selves, Even our residency is more a popular fiction than 
an established fact. Secondly and less obviously, those 
whom we lean upon for intellectual leadership too often 
forget that the simplicities of their theoretical models are 
self-imposed parameters, which ought not be carried 
un(|uestioned into the search for truth in a world where the 
requisite assumptions are seldom, if ever, met. Nonethe- 
less, I should like to apply that glib cliche to the American 
economy. 

°If we as a group of people have had historically a 
guiding principle it has been Thomas Jefferson s all 
men are created equal . . . with certain unalienable 
Rights” yet this principle has never been extended to 
twentv liiillion Negro Americans. 

"In an “affluent society” with 74,()()(),0()() em- 
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ployed, unemployment falls on 9.5 million Americans 
annually, and some groups have unemployment rates 
equaling in viciousness Aose which obtained in the 
Great Depression. 

®While we produce air conditioners, color T.V.’s, and 
new cars (etc. ad infinitum) to the point of redundancy, 
we are unable to buy sanitary streams, air which is 
breathable, or pleasant scenery. Despite John K. Gal- 
braith’s effort some nine years ago to advertise the 
disparity between public and private economic sectors, 
discouragingly httle has been done to right the scale. 
Indeed there is ample evidence that the imbalance is 
worsening. 

*J. M. Keynes’s disciples have presented us with a 
seemingly impossible choice between lowering unem- 
ployment at the expense of seeing our dollars devalued, 
on the one hand; and, on the other, achieving price 
stability only at the expense of maintaining “a reserve 
army of unemployed.” 

In the face of the above list, it seems no less asinine 
to continue to propagandize the efficiency of Adam Smith’s 
“invisible hand” than its efficacy. Yet, this is precisely 
what we Americans insist on doing. In President Kennedy’s 
unmatched phrase, “the great enemy of the truth is 
very often not the lie— deliberate, contrived, and dis- 
honest, but the myth— persistent, persuasive and unreal- 
istic. Too often we hold fast to the cliches of our fore- 
bears. We subject all fact to a prefabricated set of inter- 
pretations. We enjoy the comfort of opinion without the 
discomfort of thought.” 

Economists have in the past several years grown in- 
creasingly concerned with these and related matters. 
Poverty is not a new issue, but poverty within plenty is 
a seeming paradox, explainable only in the context of 
the cybernetic revolution. Suppression of minorities is not 
uniquely a 20th Century American trait but it has always 
before had the rationalization of economic necessity. In 
an affluent society the continued deprivation of the 
Negro and Indian must occur as an issue of practice 
rather than principle. This too is a direct outgrowth of 
cybernation. 

In the light of a commonly held belief that cybernation 
will greatly reduce that part of the working force em- 
ployed in production, shorten work hours and otherwise 
drastically alter man’s traditional relationship to his job, 
economists (and scholars everywhere) have been casting 
about for a way out of the dilemma. 

Among the suggestions which have appeared have been 
Leon Keyserling’s minimum wage proposal, manpower 
retraining and relocation, and shorter week, share-the- 
work proposals. Without going into the merits, which are 
numerous, of any of these proposals, it would seem that 
they all miss the point, since they all deal with symptoms 
rather than cause. 

A more notable solution and one which does not share 
the defect mentioned above is the guaranteed income or 
negative tax as it is frequently called. To facilitate dis- 
cussion let me review the proposal as it was set forth 
by Robert Theobald who is the backer with not only 
widest public recognition but the highest level of ardor. 

Sensing that the cybernation revolution would inevitably 
mean a vast outstripping of demand by supply accompa- 
nied by intolerably high unemployment levels falling 
heavily on non-white Americans and, according to our 
overseas critics, bringing about the tensions which lead 
America to wage war, Theobald has proposed cutting the 
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Gordian knot which ties income to work. In an economy 
of scarcity he suggests the rationale of the Protestant 
ethic is necessary if not desirable. In a society of abun- 
dance the grip of necessity loosens and the injustices 
which accompany the profit system become more «^nd 
more intolerable and less and less justifiable. Since the 
freedoms of which we are so rightly, if obnoxiously, proud 
become meaningless without the purchasing power requi- 
site to enjoying them, Theobald proposes guaranteeing 
unconditionally, as a constitutional right, an income suffi- 
ciently large to ensure “the pursuit of happiness”. 

That this proposal would deal quite well with our major 
economic problems as outlined above, is obvious. Properly 
handled, such a guaranteed income could eliminate un- 
employment receipt and the attendant social and psycho- 
logical evils of a public dole. It would enable the Negro 
American and other minority groups to greatly speed 
up their obtaining actual as well as legal equality by 
aiding them to break free from the grasp of the vicious 
circle which is poverty. 

No longer would our nation be denied the skills and 
genius of those among us too poor to purchase education. 
The unfortunate dollar orientation which our value system 
promotes could also be weakened, or even hopefully de- 
stroyed. 

If indeed the guaranteed income can do all, or any, 
of these things, it may seem carping to point out its 
weaknesses. It may also seem an act of giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy, for certainly those Americans who 
insist that their economic theory remain intact in its 
pre-Hobsonian grandeur will welcome any and all argu- 
ments which may postpone acceptance of Theobald’s 
proposition. 

Guaranteed annual income, by itself, is not a cure-all, 
nor is it so intended. While recognizing this, its pro- 
ponents have shut their eyes to its most serious deficiency. 
It can hardly come as a surprise to anyone conversant 
with the set of paradoxes which is 20th century America 
that our two most important economic problems are a 
group of impoverished people who cannot find employ- 
ment together with a dearth of the facilities, goods and 
services, which their labor could provide. In 1957 John 
Kenneth Galbraith pointed out in his inimitably urbane 
style something which great philosophers and common 
people, (but not "educated people”) had long known; 
we Americans have too much of some things and too 
few of others. It is this situation which will not be aided 
by guaranteed income. What can be done? 

Jf the United States Government, cooperating closely 
with state and local officials were to establish a Public 
Works Corps, hiring at a sum above the Health Edu- 
cation and Welfare poverty floor all those unemployed 
and all those currently working for less, employ them 
in building hospitals and schools, creating recreation facili- 
ties, as nurse aids, apprentice social workers, playground 
supervisors, tutors for underprivileged and retarded chil- 
dren and similar tasks, the benefits would be numerous. 

The Public Works Corps should be a flexible body 
capable of expanding and contracting to offset economic 
convolutions. It could absorb cybernetically-replaced 
workers either permanently or temporarily. It could offer 
stop-gap employment and income while a new higher 
paying skill or profession is learned. In those areas whose 
resources have been exhausted or are no longer in demand 
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the Corps could quickly and effectively prevent the drop 
of sales which mark a depressed region. 

In the Thirites, in a crisis situation, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt instituted two special projects which in present 
currency are conceived of as one and the same thing, 
but which were, in fact quite separate programs. I am 
referring now to the Works Progress Administration and 
Public Works Administration. Both these efforts are sub- 
jected frequently to acidic attacks from the far-right. Few 
words are spoken in their defense because the two are 
not commonly pictured, even by liberals, as having been 
separate projects. 

The PWA was a well-organized, carefully managed 
organization with limited objectives and a cautious, capa- 
ble administrator. Caution, however, was not particularly 
important to the 11 million unemployed. The WPA, on 
the other hand, was initially charged with too wide a 
scope of responsibility, given indefinite instructions and 
hopelessly handcuffed by behind-the-scenes political 
maneuvering. The resulting waste and inefficiency brought 
howls of protest from all quarters, right, left and center. 
Both the PWA and its administrator were ill-suited for 
the economic chaos that prevailed. Unemployment struck 
one of ever)' four. Time did not exist for careful planning 
and personal supervision of all projects. The long delays 
which ensued were not designed to placate the demands 
for relief. Today under much different economic con- 
ditions careful planning and efficient administration would 
be desirable as well as necessary. 

A Public Works Corps could also imitate some of the 
useful features of the CCC. An important difference 
would be that the PWC would pay a decent wage. More 
importantly, it would not be organized negatively to 
prevent unemployment, but positively to provide needed 
goods and services. No nation, then or now, could afford 
the leaf-raking, make-work projects of the WPA. 

The outpouring of abuse has (unjustly) fallen on the 
heads of both experiments, so that today any proposal 
for public works, no matter how essential, encounters a 
wall of resistance. The reaction which John Kenneth 
Galbaith termed Depression Psychosis is evident in public 
works as well as financial speculation. Perhaps no other 
event contributed more to America’s conviction that 
government projects are inefficient, corrupt feather-bed 
factories for minor as well as major officials. 

It is this attitude which must be changed if America 
is to answer the challenge of democracy, for the great 
needs of our socio-economy today simply cannot be met 
in any other way than through collective activity. 

Indeed, America has seen the value of public works 
programs in the non-industrialized economies of the world. 
Senator George S. McGovern in his 1964 book War 
Against Want, tells of using the food-for-wages program 
to provide social overhead investment. There is a curious 
irrationality in using public works to fill the deficiencies 
in private spending in Burma while refusing to do as 
much at home because it is “socialistic”. The same curious 
logic, or rather illogic, exists in regard to economic 
planning. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity’s “Operation 
Greenthumb” which employs those over 65 in highway 
beautification is a step, but only a step, in the way we 
must go. 

The Ad Hoc Committee on the Triple Revolution 
recognizes the importance of public works spending dur- 
ing the “transition” from an economy of scarcity to an 
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economy of abundance. Among the measures they pro- 
pose are, besides public works, a greater emphasis on 
education, low-cost housing and development of a rapid 
transit system. Their insistence on both a guaranteed 
annual income and the more conventional programs seems 
to be taking both the high and low roads. It may be 
some measure of the Committee’s confidence in their 
proposal. The dissension noted by Theobald and James 
Boggs is based on what as yet, is a faulty premise. We 
do not have a society of abundance- It is true that our 
productive capacity is great, but our surpluses are evi- 
dence more of a misallocation of purchasing power than 
any deficiency of it. 

The society of abundance which Messrs. Theobald, et 
al see, is an "optical illusion. On a global basis we cannot 
even feed everyone let alone grant them immunity from 
work. The tremendous advances in effective demand 
which will accompany the “revolution of rising expec- 
tations” and rapid industrialization mean that for the 
foreseeable future a “labor force soil bank” is as economic- 
ally unsound as the present waste of manpower through 
unemployment, poverty, and illiteracy. 

The question must be put: “How will the guaranteed 
income proposal solve these problems?” The answer be- 
comes immediately obvious. Unemployment and poverty 
as problems will be solved. The latter will be eliminated 
and the former cease to matter. However, the great 
imbalance between private and pubhc consumption will' 
be unaffected. The consumer will still be “king.” Whether 
he will exercise any more rationality in his expenditure 
decisions because the monkey of insecurity is off his 
back is certainly open to debate. No a priori argument 
that he will exists. In fact the buying binge that the 
nouveau affluent would engage in could cause serious 
dislocation in the body economic. 

Putting the forces, educational and legislative, of the 
liberal establishment on the line in a showdown fight 
such as would be entailed in establishing such a novel, 
even radical, reordering of the work-pay relationship, 
can be justified only if there is an excellent chance of 
winning a victoiy. It is in no wise defensible if the fight 
will not even approach the objective. 

It is precisely through public work programs that we 
must seek new answers to our new problems. Private 
enterprise does not provide a vehicle to solve the eco- 
nomic issues of today. We need a modem, high speed 
conveyance for modern, high speed problem solving. 
That conveyance must be a Public Works Corps! 

Such a program would have a cost, possibly a very 
large cost. A wage expenditure of $4,000 per year for 
8 million people ^ would cost 32 billion dollars, a stagger- 
ing sum. However, not all of this could fairly be counted 
as a cost of the program. Current expenditures on 
unemployment compensation would be eliminated. Wel- 
fare and assistance programs could be cut. Savings could 
be effected by eliminating the fragmented, “shotgun” 
approach to fighting poverty. On a more positive note, 
much of the outlay would be returned in the form of 
greater economic efficiency, higher output of goods and 
services and a better balanced growth pattern. Increased 
income taxes would certainly offset a large share of the 
program’s cost. 

Welfare agencies would be permitted to focus then- 
entire effort on serving those who for various reasons 
could not participate in a public work program. These 
(continued on page 46) 
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“The great contribution of the Triple Revolution 
Report is its poignant presentation of the need for 
creative responses to the immanent changes of our society. 

The Report is convincing on this point in spite of important 
inadequacies. True, the Guaranteed Income offers a great 
opportunity for our society. Yet, it is hardly possible to 
justify it on the basis of the inevitability of over- 
production. Moreover, the Guaranteed Income cannot be 
expected to meet all the needs enumerated. There are 
other limitations on men which are as oppressive as the 
economic structure based on the job-income link. It is naive 
to assume that the Guaranteed Income will actually 
result in the freedom and creativity that is envisioned. 

Thus, while the Report might have proposed a variet)’ 
of structural changes— more community organization, for 

example, or qualitative improvement in the education system— it unlortunately 
limited itself almost entirely to proposing changes in the structure of 

production and distribution. 

THE KEY: "PEOPLE POWER" 
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T he Triple Revolution Report presents clearly the im- 
mense but often unnoticed significance of three inter- 
related developments of the present time. It describes the 
advent of cybernation, the combination of the computer 
and the self-regulating machine, and predicts that 
cvbernation will have unprecedented impact on the job 
market and on the accepted process of wage payment. 
It considers the shift from conventional to nuclear weap- 
ons, and suggests that this has made a basic change in 
the framework of international relations. It presents the 
world-wide struggle for human rights and the uprising of 
the American Negro as the American manifestation of 
that struggle. And the Report shows the interrelation of 
these three “revolutions,” suggesting that they require 
immediate governmental and private action, if the chaos 
toward which they point is to be avoided, and if the 
Irulv democratic society that they make possible is to 
be attained. 

Unfortunately, it is quite possible that the weaknesses 
of the Report may obscure its strengths and temper its 
impact. While the Report’s conclusions concerning the 
imj:)ortant trends in our society are probably nearly 
correct, they aie often poorly argued and therefore can 
be easily dismissed by the mind which is reluctant to 
accept them. Moreover, in my judgment, the Report’s 
proposals for action place the major emphasis in the 
wrong area. The most important of these proposals is 
a break in the income-through-jobs link, effected by a 
guaranteed annual income, which would give basic eco- 
nomic security to all, eliminate the fear of unemployment, 
and provide a distributive process which would be ap- 
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propriate to a society of abundance. The guaranteed 
income is probably a iKseful and timely proposal, but it 
will not meet the needs that the Report so effectively 
presents. The report is rightly concerned with the fjuality 
of life in an abundant and changing society, with ways 
of using the immense (it claims, unlimited) economic 
potential to attain a truly democratic order. I he guaran- 
teed income simply cannot play the pivotal role it is 
assigned by the Report, and the additional proposals 
offered in the Report do not seem to me to be sufficient 
to fill the gap. 

The Report maintains that American productive capac- 
ity is increasing so rapidly that w’C are able to produce 
all the goods and services we need without the use of 
all available labor. Moreover, it continues, if we do not 
find ways to keep a significant number of people out 
of the labor force without reducing their buying power, 
we shall find ourselves with a rapidly-increasing pro- 
portion of permanently depressed people in our societ) — 
people who are unable to find work, because there is not 
enough work to go around, or becau.se they are not (juali- 
fied to do the work refjuired. Yet, this group has no 
income without work, save the inadecjuate and humiliating 
welfare provisions available from public and private 
agencies. The Report rejects the commf)nly accepted eco- 
nomic analysis that proper monetary and fiscal manage- 
ment by government can assure reasonably full employ- 
ment. It argues that the usual analysis assumes a scarcity 
of goods and services and a limited ability to produce 
them, while in fact the cybernation of our industrial 
system has so increased the productive capacity of natural 
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and human resources that scarcity is no longer a realistic 
assumption. Rather, our society now knows such abund- 
ance that want exists only because of inadequacies in 
the distributive process, not in the system’s ability to 
produce. Since society cannot consume enough to use 
all potential production, it becomes impossible to distribute 
the total product on the basis of contributions to that 
production, that is, on the basis of work done or capital 
provided. 

The concept of abundance is an elusive one, and it is 
somew’hat difficult to determine precisely what claim the 
Report is making when it says that we have “potential 
abundance.” Presumably, abundance exists wlien the 
actual level of goods and services is equal to or exceeds 
the desired le\cl. Since many people have limited buying 
power, and because needs for public goods are not often 
represented in the market, the desired level of goods and 
services is not identical with effective total demand. 

In order to make a discussion of abundance meaning- 
ful and precise, a con.sensus is needed as to the quantities 
of goods and services that might properly be considered 
sufficient. How many housing units do we need, and 
NN'hat is an acceptable quality? What is the minimal 
nutritional requirement for an American? What medical 
needs must be assursed? I suggest that there is no such 
consensus by which we might measure the degree to 
which our society is actually or potentially abundant. How- 
c\cr, I do believe that a great many services and facilities 
that are presently unavailable should clearly be considered 
needs in our society, and that these are so great that they 
cast doubt on the Report’s claim that abundance is 
possible now or in the near future. Moreover, the statistics 
cited by the Report in support of this claim, while they can 
be supplemented, leave considerable room for question. 

The key to the Report’s analysis rests with the rapid 
increase in productivity (per man-hour) coupled with a 
high unemployment rate. It is true that the annual pro- 
ductivity increa.se in 1961, 1962, and 1963 of 3.5 per 
cent was sufficiently above the average annual postwar 
incrca.se of 3.0 per cent that it suggests a ri.se in the 
rate of increase. This evidence is coupled, however, with 
tw() important questions: one, will productivity continue 
to increase at a rate similar to the increase of 1961-63; 
that is, will an hour of a man’s time continue to produce 
more and more in larger and larger increments as the 
authors of the Report predict? Two, will the increase 
that does occur have the results claimed by the Report, 
namely that goods and services will be produced far in 
e.xcess of the amount needed, and that becau.se of this 
there will be a growing class of unemployed and un- 
employable people engaged in no personally ennobling 
or socially u.seful activity? 

In response to the first cpiestion, it should be ob.served 
tliat during the two years following the writing of the 
Heport, the annual increa.se in productivity declined to 
less than three per cent. Although since the beginning 
of 1966 there have been indications of a more substantial 
increa.se, the 1964 and 1965 figures suggest the po.ssi- 
bility that the very rapid increases of the three pre\ious 
years were, in fact, deviations from the trend rather than 
the beginning of a rapid increase that would continue 
for a period of years. 

It should not be surprising if the former were the 
case, for new labor-sa\ ing equipment is unlikely to be 
applied to an industrial .system at the maximum possible 
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rate over an extended period of time. Equipment that is 
in good working condition and that has not produced 
enough to pay for itself is seldom discarded to be re- 
placed by new equipment, unless the difference in 
efficiency is very great. In addition, there is considerable 
reluctance on the part of both labor and management 
to replace men by machines. This often results in feather- 
bedding arrangements, severance pay, job retraining, and 
other provisions that reduce the profitability of automating 
production. Finally, rapid diffusion of innovation, which 
depends directly on investment in new equipment, de- 
pends indirectly on high e.xpectations of future demand. 
Investment simply will not be made unless there is good 
reason to believe that the product of that investment 
can be sold at a profit. As the Report rightly indicates, 
the strength of future demand should not be over-esti- 
mated. Many people are consuming at a rate high enough 
that it is not likely to increase, and future increases in 
the spending on public needs would require a reorien- 
tation of values that is desirable but not assured. One 
implication of this is that we cannot depend too heavilv 
on future demand to bolster employment, as the Report 
correctlv states. But it should also be recognized that 
to the extent demand is weak, it will also discourage 
investment in new, labor-savnng machinery, and therefore 
temper the increase in productivitv. Thus, both current 
statistics and the nature of our industrial system suggest 
a basis for doubting that future increase in productivity 
will be as great as the Report predicts. 

However, even if the increase in productivity remains 
at the average postwar rate of 3.0 per cent, the product 
of an hour’s work will double about every twenh-five 
years— a highly significant increase. In view of the high 
present rate of consumption, the Report’s conclusion that 
there is danger that too much may be produced does not 
seem unreasonable. Moreover, the Report’s argument 
could have been strengthened by consideration of the 
degree to which the maintenance of demand is now de- 
pendent upon forced consumption in the form of excessive 
advertising, misleading packaging, and planned obsoles- 
cence. As Professor Galbraith wrote in 1958, “Outlays 
for the manufacturing of a product are not more important 
in the strategy of modern business enterprise than out- 
lavs for the manufacturing of demand for the product. ”i 
The need for want-contrivance may rightly be considered 
evidence of the “saturation” of the market. If it is true 
that our per capita consumption rate is unlikelv to increase 
significantly' in the near future, then the Report’s concern 
about excessive production is justified, even if productivity 
increases only by the average rates for recent years. 

We must now consider the evidence related to the 
second question suggested earlier: whether increasing 
productivity would indeed result in a great excess of 
goods and services and therefore in massive employment. 
In mv judgment, there are a great number of wm\.s in 
which increased future production could be absorbed by 
our society. Some will meet important and proper needs, 
wTile some of the future increases will be used for 
w'asteful and destructi\ e purposes. 

Gonsider the future of military spending. While the 
Report (juite properly cites the depeiidence of our 
economy on military and space expenditures, its prediction 
that this sector of the economy will diminish in the future 
is hopeful but dubious. Among recent international 
developments, the situation in \’ietnain stands out in 
defiance of the Report’s optimism that, diie to the develop- 
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ment of nuclear weaponry, war will be considered less 
acceptable as a solution to international conflict. Un- 
fortunately we are witnessing man's willingness to run 
the risks of limited war in a nuclear age, and we are 
increasing, rather than decreasing, expenditures in the 
military sector. This fact was much less clear at the 
time the Report was written than it is now. However, 
the trend toward heavy expenditures in the exploration 
and development of space seems to have been clearly 
established over recent years. Although it is impossible to 
predict the magnitude of potential expenditures in space, 
by government and eventually by private groups and 
individuals, it is wrong to conclude that spending in 
space will be a declining sector of the economy. It is 
my guess that increases in mihtary and space spending 
could be large enough to absorb a great deal of the 
product resulting from increased productivity. 

Potential expenditure in space is only one of a number 
of ways in which increased production might be used 
in the future. The Report itself recognized the need for 
massive increase in public spending. It proposes that at 
least 700,000 low-cost housing units be built, that at 
least 100,000 additional teachers be trained each year, and 
other measures be taken to build up our educational 
system, that two billion or more dollars a year be spent 
on public works, and that obsolete military bases be 
converted to appropriate peacetime uses. The Report 
is thus proposing solutions to actual needs which should 
is this proposing solutions to actual needs which should 
be more fully recognized. I would suggest, however, that 
even a partial satisfaction of these needs would cut deeply 
into the potential overabundance which the Report pre- 
dicts for the near future. If it is feasible to direct the 
resources of our economy toward the fulfillment of these 
needs, then this will help substantially to keep demand 
high enough to avoid at least part of the difficulties 
arising from rapidly-increased productivity. 

We can consider our economy abundant only as long 
as we do not accept responsibility for unmet basic needs 
in other countries. Foreign aid is a part of an economy’s 
total demand that determines the level of employment. 
To the extent that our giving aid increases, we shall be 
able to absorb the product of increased capacity. 

Finally, the 38 million Americans whom the Report 
describes as impoverished must be provided for before 
the nation can consider itself abundant. It is for this pur- 
pose that the guaranteed income is proposed— that every 
American be guaranteed an adequate income as a matter 
of right, regardless of his productive contribution or lack 
of it. It is the Report’s claim that our society is sufficiently 
abundant to aflFord such a guarantee, and if spending in 
other sectors is assumed to remain contant, it is probably 
right, although there is some question as to our ability 
to undertake the guaranteed income and still provide the 
much-needed public services and a responsible amount 
of foreign aid. 

The predicted effect of cybernation on the job market, 
namely that unusable amounts of goods and services will 
cause a drastic increase in unemployment, becomes 
dubious in view of the extensive unmet needs that now 
exist. The Report properly states that unemployment was 
unacceptably high (5.5 per cent or more) throughout 
the early nineteen-sixties, and that because of under- 
employment, early retirement, and pure discouragement 
from applying for work, the employment situation is 
much worse than the figures indicate. It is right in saying 
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that a large sector of the population is presently missing 
out on the nation’s prosperity. But it gives no convincing 
argument for the assertion that the crucial cause of 
unemployment is labor-saving equipment, or that the 
cause cannot be offset by increased use of needed goods 
and services, particularly those in the public sector. 

The effect of cybernation on the job market will be 
tempered in two important ways besides those already 
mentioned. First, the decreasing costs and prices made 
possible through increased efficiency due to cybernation 
should facilitate expansion of industries in which cyber- 
nation takes place, enabling them to maintain or even 
increase employment as productivity increases. Second, 
as spending shifts toward the industrial sectors which are 
affected by cybernation most slowly, the effect of cyber- 
nation on average productivity throughout the economy 
will be lessened. This is happening in the present rapid 
growth of spending on services. During the years 1947 
to 1962, for example, total employment in insurance in- 
creased from 430,000 to 760,000; and in air transportation 
the increase was from 82,000 to 180,000.2 While industries 
such as these are not unlikely to be affected by cyber- 
nation, they will continue to e.xpand by enough to main- 
tain employment levels despite increased efficiency. More- 
over, one of the most rapidly-expanding job fields is 
public services— teaching, nursing, social welfare work— 
and these are not likely to be eliminated by machinery. 
On balance it seems improbable that the worsening of 
the job market is as inevitable as the Report suggests. 

I do believe, however, that the guaranteed income is 
a sound proposal, and that our society can and should 
afford it, even though our actual and potential affluence 
are somewhat less than the Report suggests. It is im- 
portant to evaluate the likely effects of the guaranteed 
income, and to determine as accurately as possible the 
adequacy of the proposal in terms of its ability to meet 
the needs suggested in the Report. Ideally the guaranteed 
income would modify the existing income tax procedure 
so that people reporting incomes below a certain amount 
would receive a subsidy rather than pay a premium. 
The subsidy would be large enough that a person receiv- 
ing no independent income would have a decent living. 
An incentive to earn independently would be maintained, 
since the recipient’s subsidy would be reduced by only a 
fraction of his own earnings, and his net disposable in- 
come would always increase as his earnings increased. 
This would be a clear improvement over the present 
welfare system whose payments are normally reduced by 
the amount of independent earnings, making it totally 
unrewarding to work. 

The guaranteed income would have important economic 
effects. It would redistribute national income significantly 
and thus give increased buying power to a large group 
of people whose buying power has heretofore been ex- 
tremely limited. To make the income payments, larger 
tax revenues would have to be collected from individuals 
and families with high incomes, and/or from business. 
It is not certain, however, that tax rates would have to be 
increased if the gross national product would increase 
substantially due to increased spending by poor people. 
Most proposals for the guaranteed income are projected 
to cost between $15 and $20 billion annually, which 
would be partially offset by the elimination of present 
welfare programs costing about $5.6 billion annually. The 
increased taxation would, ceteris paribus, probably reduce 
the level of investment through reduced savings and re- 
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duced expectations of net profit. However, the increased 
personal income would be in the hands of the poor who 
would spend a very high proportion of their income on 
consumer goods, thus increasing effective demand and 
contributing to a booming economy. 

The second important economic effect is that the supply 
of labor available, especially for undesirable and poorly- 
paid jobs, would shrink. 'This is, of course, a goal of 
the proposal, to avoid the problem that results when 
the supply of labor exceeds demand. But there is an 
important transitional problem— possibly more than tran- 
sitional-in the fact that as product demand rises labor 
supply falls, so that at least in important sectors the 
unit cost of products will increase dramatically. I agree 
with the assumption that is crucial to all guaranteed in- 
come proposals: that most men are naturally productive 
and work partly for reasons other than money. But when 
men do boring, “alienated” work, as many must, and 
when they work in deplorable conditions, as many must, 
they can hardly be expected to continue working unless 
the payment for the work is higher than the amount they 
could receive without working. The final results would 
probably be three: pay rates for some jobs (e.g. garbage 
collecting) would increase, with corresponding increases 
in costs and prices. Jobs that could be done more cheaply 
by machines than by men at increased wage rates would 
be automated. Finally, jobs that could be made more 
attiactive by changing procedures in order to make the 
work seem more meaningful, or by improving working 
conditions, would be changed so that workers would fill 
them even though the opportunitj^ not to work was 
available. 

The most important contribution of the guaranteed 
income would result directly from the economic security 
it would provide for people of low or doubtful earning 
ability. The security of the guaranteed income implies a 
freedom that our present welfare system does not pro- 
vide. Welfare payments are contingent upon the recipient’s 
ability to satisfy the case worker— who from the recipient’s 
point of view is a kind of inspector with power to cut 
off his sustenance. The guaranteed income would be 
unconditional. In short, the freedom of the marginal eco- 
nomic man would be greatly increased. 

The security provided by the guaranteed income would 
undoubtedly have an important effect on attitudes and 
personal relationships among people now economically 
insecure. The freedom from the threat of being hungry 
and homeless is a necessary part of what Fromm called 
the “psychology of abundance,”3 the set of attitudes most 
conducive to the humanistic values of love, faith, cre- 
ativity, and initiative. Although hardship may on occasion 
bind people together, hardship coupled with the unlikeli- 
hood of finding solutions to problems is much more likelv 
to create unbearable anxiety and tension. When a person 
knows his most basic needs are met he can afford to 
act spontaneously, to “take no thought for the morrow,” 
but simply respond creatively to the situation at hand. 
It is not certain that he will do so, but he will know 
less resistance to acting in the most humanistic manner. 
Thus, to the extent that envy, anxiety, and rigidity are 
phenomena associated with scarcity, the guaranteed in- 
come would create the possibility of richer, more spon- 
taneous personal relations and more creative activities. 

The contribution of the guaranteed income at this point 
is not unlimited. Love and spontaneity are not to be 
associated exclusively with affluent people; the middle and 
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upper income groups have their share of anxiety. Many 
people are threatened not by starvation but by loss of 
status among peers, by failure to attain a desired position 
in business or profession, or simply by the possibility 
of slipping from very comfortable to modest-though- 
adequate means. The guaranteed income would make no 
difference to people whose anxiety arises from these 
causes, but only to people who are in danger of having 
their basic needs unmet. To them it is probably the 
crucial step to a decent life. 

he Triple Revolution Report has suggested structural 
changes in society which its authors consider necessary 
if technological progress is to make possible a true democ- 
racy, “. . . a community of men and women who are able 
to understand, express, and determine their lives as digni- 
fied human beings.” The Report does not claim that its 
proposals are exhaustive or sufficient, and it is clear to me 
that they are not. The principal shortcoming of the 
Report is that it concentrates on economic and closely- 
related proposals but avoids possible suggestions con- 
cerning the political and organizational basis for society. 
It is important to realize that universal economic power, 
which might be approached through the guaranteed in- 
come and supplemented by the provision of additional 
services suggested in the Report, does not in any way 
guarantee the self-determination of people’s lives. In 
spite of the fact that our social order is intimately linked 
to our economic order, the ordinary buying power neces- 
sary for personal uses does not enable the individual 
to play a part in many of the decisions that affect his 
life. In the words of the Report, “today, Americans are 
being swept along,” but not only, I think, by the “three 
simultaneous revolutions,” but by a host of developments 
resulting from the complexity of situations about which 
decisions must be made and from the increased impor- 
tance of centers of power that are hardly approachable by 
the common man. The often-heard phrase, “You can’t fight 
City Hall!” is indicative of the sense of impotence of a 
large part of our population, regardless of economic status. 

The weaponry revolution is a good example of the kind 
of development that has lead to this sense of impotence. 
The strength of our defenses, the present emphasis on 
the draft notwithstanding, is not so completely dependent 
on military manpower as it was prior to the development 
of nuclear weapons and high-speed, remote-control de- 
livery devices. This means that the nation can become 
involved more deeply in international conflict, can be 
nearer the brink of actual destructive measures, without 
the people’s general awareness, than it ever could before. 
Even limited wars depend heavily on destructive devices 
that use a minimum of manpower in relation to their 
destructive capacity. The training of enough foot soldiers 
to carry out a war completely at least served the useful 
function of warning the citizenry of the extent of its 
commitment. Second, the sublety and sophistication of 
military devices, and the speed with which they can be 
dispatched, have rendered obscure the common man’s 
understanding of the procedure, implications, and eventual 
effects of present-day warfare. This results in increased 
concentration of power in the hands of a few men in 
key military positions, in increased secrecy concerning 
operations, and in increased reluctance on the part of 
individual citizens to suggest and protest according to 
their convictions. 

The awesome and distant relationship of the average 
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citizen to military undertakings is repeated over and over 
in other situations that concern him. City and regional 
planning groups take an increasingly dominant role in the 
determination of the physical characteristics— and in- 
directly, of the social and demographic characteristics— 
of most communities. Federal legislation and finance in 
education have immense influence on the character and 
quality of education across the nation. While this influence 
is normally in the interest of more progressive and higher 
quality education, an important side effect is that plan- 
ning and contiol by the people served by education is 
less and less feasible. 

This is not a statement of the case for decentralization 
of power, nor against “big government.” It is simply an 
observ-ation that men will probably never accept the 
responsibility or take the initiative to “understand, ex- 
press, and determine their lives” if they do not think 
they can. As Fromm said in The Sane Society,'^ “For 
while it is true that one must think before one acts, 
it is also true that if one has no chance to act, the 
thinking becomes impoverished; in other words, if one 
cannot act effectively— one cannot think productively 
either.” 

The guaranteed income would help make self-deter- 
mination possible for an important group of people— those 
who are utterly dependent economically— by affecting their 
concept of what they could do to control or change their 
environment. A typical attitude toward the poor is that 
they could “do something” if they wanted to, but that it 
is might\- hard to do anything for them without insulting 
them or making them even more dependent. While the 
last clause is not to be disputed, it is important to con- 
sider some of the reasons why the poor often do not do 
something. Usually, the poor person’s situation could get 
worse. The tenant could be evicted for demanding better 
conditions; the public assistance recipient could lose his 
payments for non-cooperation with the “system.” The 
holder of a job obtained through the political machine 
would probably lose that job if he protested the policy 
of the party, no matter how harmful that policy was 
to him. The security of the guaranteed income would 
make it much less likely that “things could get worse.” It 
is probable that the guaranteed income is a necessary 
prerecpiisite to political as well as economic potency for 
poor people. 

It can not be emphasized too strongly that the guaran- 
teed income and all the supplementary economic measures 
proposed by the Report can be no more than a beginning, 
a starting point for the development of a community 
decision-making process in which each person can have 
a significant and self-fulfilling part. I think it is reasonable 
to suggest that the key to this development is organization 
of people, although it may be true that our society is 
already over-organized. People have to have a commonly- 
accej^ted framework, common rules and procedures, in 
order to work co-operatively. In view of the “three revolu- 
tions,” the individual standing alone is probably as im- 
potent as he believes himself to be. By co-operating with 
others who have similar concerns, he can attain power 
—power that might be misused, or power that may simply 
mean that the individual can determine the nature and 
quality of his own life. 

The community organization work that is presently 
being undertaken in most large American cities will 
probably make a major contribution to the development 
of c-hannels and devices through which people can work 
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together on problems and concerns that they consider 
important. Whether community organization is dependent 
on conflict tactics, as is tliat of Saul Alinsky, or not, its 
goal is to enable people to assert the basic human rights 
that a democracy is committed to providing. Through 
community organization, people arc beginning to obtain 
their rights from those on whom they are dependent: 
from the landlord, the welfare board, the police depart- 
ment, from “City Hall.” As they demand their rights, 
they are learning their responsibilities; and they are learn- 
ing that meeting responsibilities is a helpful means of 
obtaining rights. Most important, they are acquiring the 
skills of leadership and learning the procedures needed 
for co-operative effort. 

I suggest that a massive expansion of the present com- 
munit)' organization work would go far in meeting the 
conditions necessary for a society in which all the people 
determine the nature and quality of their lives to the 
maximum extent. The need for such efforts is illustrative 
of the inadequacy of the guaranteed income proposal. 

Suburban and rural residents are not e.xempt from the 
impact, largely determined in centers of power outside 
their reach, of regional planning and development; of 
the construction of highways and the development of 
transportation systems, which are crucial determinants of 
the quality of life attainable for these people. Finally, all 
people are faced with questions of national significance, 
questions of conflicting theories of education, of alternative 
uses of resources, of the line between civil liberties and 
destructive license, and of alternative solutions to inter- 
national conflict. Many people are concerned about these 
questions, but feel powerless, sometimes because theii 
representatives are unresponsive, and sometimes because 
the crucial decisions are made by bodies which are re- 
sponsible to the citizenry only by the most indirect and 
cumbersome means. The Report recognizes these piob- 
lems, but it seems to me that its proposals offer no solution. 

The need is not simply for information, analysis, and 
expertise. There is need for more effective, more con- 
structive channels for participation, and foi stimulating 
citizens to use them. The most common procedures of 
the present-day protest movement are distasteful to some; 
to others they seem unworlhwhile because ineffective. But 
the chief weakness is that they provide little opportunity 
for dialogue, for rational exchange of ideas and concerns. 
Organizations of the people therefore should use existing 
channels when thev fulfill the useful function of present- 
ing important concerns to those in power; they should 
develop new means when those in existence are inade- 
quate. 

The Triple Revolution Report is addressed to those 
institutions, public and private, which have the capacity 
to effect the changes proposed. Its proposals were pri- 
marily for a change in the economic order, that is, for 
the relaxation of the reciuirement that men work in order 
to eat, and for supplementary measures of improved 
education and basic services for all. Although I have 
indicated flaws in the arguments with which the Report 
attempts to justify these proposals, I believe that the 
proposals themselves are sound. I also believe, for the 
reasons just given, that the Report’s proposals are so 
inadequate that they do serious injustice to the topics 
with which it is concerned. The Report suggests means 
of guaranteeing every citizen a minimal degiee of eco- 
nomic power. Yet as I have shown, so many vitally 
{continued, on page 46) 
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“The writers of the Triple Revolution Report have looked 
at a few trends in American society and have called 
these trends ‘universal.’ Then they have projected these 
trends far into the future and have come up with some 
mistaken, even preposterous predictions about future 
industrial society. Burdened with this faulty historical analysis, 
the document cannot help but make inappropriate 
recommendations for ‘saving the world.’ The document also 
fails to admit frankly that it is recommending a socialist 
program. The manifesto cloaks its socialism in Liberal 
language, perhaps in the hope of avoiding the red paintbrush. 
But this lack of integrity only serves to compound the 
previous analytical errors, making the whole document 
merely popular and merely Liberal." 
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T he Triple Revolution Report has been an enormously 
popular political document, but so was Mein Kampf, and 
so was The Communist Manifesto. And it should be 
remembered that a highly-regarded factional polemic does 
not necessarily contain much historical insight. Mein 
Kampf offered an anahsis of contemporary society which 
was, to say the least, erroneous, while The Communist 
Manifesto proposed a specific political program that 
proved to be unworkable. And both these criticisms can 
be directed at the Triple Revolution Report. 

This essay will offer, chronologically, two general criti- 
cisms, a short critique of each of the “revolutions,” and 
finally, some comments on the Liberal outlook which 
serves as a framework for the Triple Revolution’s entire 
analysis. For it should be recognized that the document 
represents a very specifie viewpoint-neither Socialist nor 
Radical— it is a Liberal viewpoint, and a Liberal document. 

Crisis Prediction 

The first general criticism that can be made, an obvious 
one, is that Triple Revolution’s tone of impending dis- 
aster is, on the whole, quite fraudulent— perhaps not an 
intentional fraud, but a fraud nonethele.ss. 

During recent years, many authors, speakers, and publi- 
cations have prospered by offering shocking but scientific 
predictions of various sorts of calamities. A few varied 
examples come quickly to mind: the announcement by 
agronomists that America has lost two-thirds of its topsoil, 
dire predictions about life in fall-out shelters, the warning 
that organisms can accumulate enough poisonous insecti- 
cides to be fatal, the social problems of the Atomic 
Age, the Jet Age, etc., etc. But perhaps we should pick 
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one of these, a simple one, to serve as the paradigm for 
the rest: 

Two prominent physical scientists predicted a few years 
ago that the polar icecaps were melting and that major 
coastal cities should begin now to plan for seawalls to 
protect themselves from the rising oceans. The predictions 
were based on scientific measurements of the size of ice- 
caps and historical measurements of sea level over the 
past several hundred years. And the measurements were 
accurate. There was no fabrication. The world’s icecaps 
were indeed melting and the world’s oceans were indeed 
rising. But the authors did not tell the whole story. They 
neglected to emphasize that, in the long run, increased 
rainfall on land areas and accumulated snowfall in polar 
regions would tend to balance the effects of melting 
icecaps. 

This example of Crisis Prediction is much more obvious 
than Triple Revolution, but it shows the pattern that has 
become standard. First, a trend is found and measured 
scientifically. Then the trend is projected into the future, 
showing tliat serious problems lie just ahead. And lastly, 
some concrete suggestions are made about how these 
problems can be avoided. Take another example-the 
population e.xplosion. 

Many writers take current demographic trends from 
various" parts of the world, usually Africa or Asia, and 
they project these trends into the next 100 years, or 1.50 
N’eaVs, showing that the world’s land area will soon be 
inadequate to grow enough food for the projected popu- 
lation. But here again. Crisis Writers fail to mention 
those critical items-limiting factors. They don’t mention 
that the world’s societies have historically developed 
various institutions— late marriage, sexual abstention, war- 
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citizen to military undertakings is repeated over and over 
in other situations that concern him. City and regional 
planning groups take an increasingly dominant role in the 
determination of the physical characteristics and in- 
directly, of the social and demographic characteristics- 
of most communities. Federal legislation and finance in 
education have immense influence on the character and 
quality of education across the nation. While this influence 
is normally in the interest of more progressive and higher 
quality education, an important side effect is that plan- 
ning and control by the people served by education is 
less and less feasible. 

This is not a statement of the case for decentralization 
of power, nor against “big government.” It is simply an 
observation that men will probably never accept the 
responsibility or take the initiative to understand, ex- 
press, and determine their lives” if they do not think 
they can. As Fromm said in The Sane Society,^ “For 
while it is true that one must think before one acts, 
it is also true that if one has no chance to act, the 
thinking becomes impoverished; in other words, if one 
cannot act effectively-one cannot think productively 
either.” 

The guaranteed income would help make self-deter- 
mination possible for an important group of people-those 
who are utterly dependent economically— by aflFecting their 
concept of what they could do to control or change their 
environment. A typical attitude toward the poor is that 
thev could “do something” if they wanted to, but that it 
is rnighty hard to do anything for them without insulting 
them or making them even more dependent. While the 
last clause is not to be disputed, it is important to con- 
sider some of the reasons why the poor often do not do 
something. Usually, the poor person’s situation could get 
worse. The tenant could be evicted for demanding better 
conditions; the public assistance recipient could lose his 
payments for non-cooperation with the “system.” The 
holder of a job obtained through the political machine 
would probably lose that job if he protested the policy 
of the partv, no matter how hannful that policy was 
to him. The security of the guaranteed income would 
make it much less likely that “things could get worse.” It 
is probable that the guaranteed income is a necessary 
prerecpiisite to political as well as economic potency for 
poor people. 

It can not be emphasized too strongly that the guaran- 
teed income and all the supplementary economic measures 
proposed by the Report can be no more than a beginning, 
a starting point for the development of a community 
decision-making process in which each person can have 
a significant and self-fulfilling part. I think it is reasonable 
to suggest that the key to this development is organization 
of people, although it may be true that our society is 
already over-organized. People have to have a commonly- 
accepted framework, common rules and procedures, in 
order to work co-operatively. In view of the “three revolu- 
tions,” the individual standing alone is probably as im- 
potent as he believes himself to be. By co-operating with 
otheis who have similar concerns, he can attain power 
-power that might be misused, or power that may simply 
mean tliat the individual can detennine the nature and 
quality of his own life. 

The community organization work that is presently 
being undertaken in most large American cities will 
probably make a major contribution to the development 
of channels and devices through which people can work 
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together on problems and concerns that they consider 
important. Whether community organization is dependent 
on conflict tactics, as is that of Saul Alinsky, or not, its 
goal is to enable people to assert the basic human rights 
that a democracy is committed to providing. Through 
community organization, people arc beginning to obtain 
their rights from those on whom they are dependent: 
from the landlord, the welfare board, the police depart- 
ment, from “City Hall.” As they demand their rights, 
they are learning their responsibilities; and they are learn- 
ing that meeting responsibilities is a helpful means of 
obtaining rights. Most important, they are acquiring the 
skills of leadership and learning the procedures needed 
for co-operative effort. 

I suggest that a massive expansion of the present com- 
munity organization work would go far in meeting the 
conditions necessary for a society in which all the people 
determine the nature and quality of their lives to the 
maximum extent. The need for such efforts is illustrative 
of the inadequacy of the guaranteed income proposal. 

Suburban and rural residents are not exempt from die 
impact, largely determined in centers of power outside 
their reach, of regional planning and development; of 
the construction of highways and the development of 
transportation sy.stems, which are crucial determinants of 
the quality of life attainable for these people. Finally, all 
people are faced with questions of national significance, 
questions of conflicting theories of education, of alternative 
uses of resources, of the line between civil libei ties and 
destructive license, and of alternative solutions to inter- 
national conflict. Many people arc concerned about these 
questions, but feel powerless, sometimes because theii 
representatives are unresponsive, and sometimes because 
the crucial decisions are made by bodies which arc re- 
sponsible to the citizenry only by the most indirect and 
cumbersome means. The Report recognizes these prob- 
lems, but it seems to me that its proposals offer no solution. 

The need is not simply for information, analysis, and 
expertise. There is need for more effective, more con- 
structive channels for participation, and for stimulating 
citizens to use them. The most common procedures of 
the present-day protest movement are distasteful to some; 
to others they seem unworthwhile because ineffective. But 
the chief weakness is that they provide little oppoitunity 
for dialogue, for rational exchange of ideas and concerns. 
Organizations of the people therefore should use existing 
channels when thev fulfill the useful function of present- 
ing important concerns to those in power; they should 
develop new means when those in existence are inade- 

"^^The Triple Revolution Report is addressed to those 
institutions, public and private, which have the capacity 
to effect the changes proposed. Its proposals were pri- 
marily for a change in the economic oidci, that is, foi 
the relaxation of the reciuirement that men work in order 
to eat, and for supplementary measures of improved 
education and basic services for all. Although I liavc 
indicated flaws in the arguments with which the Report 
attempts to justify these proposals, I believe that the 
proposals themselves are sound. I also believe, lor the 
reasons just given, that the Report’s proposals are so 
inadequate that they do serious injustice to the topics 
with which it is concerned. The Report suggests means 
of guaranteeing every citizen a minimal degree of eco- 
nomic power. Yet as I have shown, so many vitally 
{continued on page 46) 
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“The writers of the Triple Revolution Report have looked 
at a few trends in American society and have called 
these trends ‘universal.’ Then they have projected these 
trends far into the future and have come up with some 
mistaken, even preposterous predictions about future 
industrial society. Burdened with this faulty historical analysis, 
the document cannot help but make inappropriate 
recommendations for ‘saving the world.’ The document also 
fails to admit frankly that it is recommending a socialist 
program. The manifesto cloaks its socialism in Liberal 
language, perhaps in the hope of avoiding the red paintbrush. 
But this lack of integrity only serves to compound the 
previous analytical errors, making the whole document 
merely popular and merely Liberal.’' 



John 

Hartwell 

Moore 
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T he Triple Revolution Report has been an enormously 
popular political document, but so was Mein Kampf, and 
so was The Communist Manifesto. And it should be 
remembered that a highly-regarded factional polemic does 
not necessarily contain much historical insight. Mein 
Kampf offered an analysis of contemporary society which 
was, to say the least, erroneous, while The Communist 
Manifesto proposed a specific political program that 
proved to be unworkable. And both these criticisms can 
be directed at the Triple Revolution Report. 

This essay will offer, chronologically, two general criti- 
cisms, a short critiejue of each of the “revolutions,” and 
finally, some comments on the Liberal outlook which 
.serves as a framework for the Triple Revolution’s entire 
analysis. For it should be recognized that the document 
represents a very specific viewpoint— neither Socialist nor 
Radical— it is a Liberal viewpoint, and a Liberal document. 

Crisis Prediction 

The first general criticism that can be made, an obvious 
one, is that Triple Revolution’s tone of impending dis- 
aster is, on the whole, quite fraudulent— perhaps not an 
intentional fraud, but a fraud nonetheless. 

During recent years, many authors, speakers, and publi- 
cations have prospered by offering shocking but scientific 
predictions of various sorts of calamities. A few varied 
examples come quickly to mind: the announcement bv 
agronomists that America has lost two-thirds of its topsoil, 
dire predictions about life in fall-out shelters, the warning 
that organisms can accumulate enough poisonous insecti- 
cides to be fatal, the social problems of the Atomic 
Age, the Jet Age, etc., etc. Rut perhaps we should pick 
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one of these, a simple one, to .serve as the paradigm for 
the rest: 

Two prominent physical scientists predicted a few years 
ago that the polar icecaps were melting and that major 
coastal cities should begin now to plan for seawalls to 
protect themselves from the rising oceans. The predictions 
were based on scientific measurements of the size of ice- 
caps and historical measurements of sea level over the 
past several hundred years. And the measurements were 
accurate. There was no fabrication. The world’s icecaps 
were indeed melting and the w'orld’s oceans were indeed 
rising. But the authors did not tell the whole story. They 
neglected to emphasize that, in the long run, increased 
rainfall on land areas and aceumulated snowfall in polar 
regions would tend to balance the effeets of melting 
icecaps. 

This example of Crisis Prediction is much more obvious 
than Triple Revolution, but it shows the pattern that has 
become standard. First, a trend is found and measured 
scientifically. Then the trend is projected into the future, 
showing that serious problems lie just ahead. And lastly, 
some concrete suggestions are made about how these 
problems can be avoided. Take another cxample-the 
population e.xplosion. 

Manv writers take current demographic trends from 
variou.s" parts of the world, usually Africa or Asia, and 
they project these trends into the next 100 years, or 1.50 
vears, showing that the world’s land area will soon be 
inadequate to grow enough food for the projected popu- 
lation. But here again. Crisis Writers fail to mention 
those critical items— limiting factors. They don’t mention 
that the world’s societies have historically developed 
various institutions— late marriage, sexual abstention, war- 
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fare, even infanticide and geronticide— which can stop a 
population explosion before it becomes critical. 

And so, this essay’s first criticism is that the situation 
which Triple Revolution predicts could never, in fact, 
occur. There could not be a time when many millions 
of unemployed would be living on dole while a few 
workers and managers would produce the goods. There 
are at least two major limiting factors which would come 
into play long before the document’s fears could be 
realized. 

The first limiting factor would be a recession or de- 
pression. Large-scale unemployment would mean that a 
country’s power to consume would plummet. And it 
follows that a drop in consumption means that business 
is bad, production goes down, in short, depression con- 
ditions. And just as the economics of the Great Depression 
prevented the installation of new, efiicient equipment, so 
would a new depression prevent the continuation of 
cybernation. The production of capital goods is the first 
casualty to bad business. 

The other limiting factor would be the political power 
of the unemployed. When the weavers of England were 
displaced by textile machines, they went so far as to 
ambush the wagons carrying machines to the factories 
(The Luddite Rebellion, 1811-1816). They were success- 
^1 in postponing their displacement for several decades. 
The United States, too, has a tradition of worker militancy. 
An industry that pushed automation too hard would be 
committing folly— they would be inviting resistance of a 
very serious sort. 

Triple Revolution not only abuses history by lacking 
in foresight^ it also commits an error of perspective. It 
may be that every generation of mankind sees its own 
time as being of greatest importance— and this sort of 
thinking is quite apparent in Triple Revolution. In fact, 
phrases like "mankind’s historic conjuncture” and "new 
era of production” could hardly be exaggerated any 
further. 

The manifesto says of the cybernation revolution: “Its 
principles of organization are as different from those of 
the industrial era as those of the industrial era were 
different from the agricultural.” But this remains merely 
as an assertion, and it is difficult to find any criterion 
that might serve to verify this claim. 

Agriculture centered around land as the means of pro- 
duction. There were landlords, and there were farmers. 
In the industrial era, emphasis shifted to capital goods: 
tools, mills, and factories. There were owners and there 
were workers. The cybernation revolution changes none 
of this. There are still owners and workers. Computers 
are another kind of capital good; they require labor for 
manufacture and they wear out. They are neither self- 
constructed, immortal, nor self-owned. 

In terms of efficiency, the principles of cybernetic pro- 
duction are not different in kind, but only in degree. It 
is true that computers displace many workers, but so 
did power looms, and so did cotton pickers. And many 
individual cybernetic changes are less important than 
either of these. A cybernetic shipping department might 
displace three clerks, but a mechanical cotton picker 
might displace several families of workers. 

There is no difference in kind between the displace- 
ment of 19th century Manchester millworkers and the 
displacement of 20th century Detroit assembly workers. 
And the strains of cybernation have not yet been serious 
enough to produce a Luddite Rebellion. 
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Specific and Universal Problems 

A second general criticism of Triple Revolution can 
be made without reference to the first. It is not a criti- 
cism of legitimacy, but of clarity. 

It seems apparent that Triple Revolution is attempting 
to deal with two different kinds of problems, some uni- 
versal, and some peculiar to the United States and West- 
ern Europe. And unfortunately, it is also apparent that 
the manifesto considers some of the peculiar problems 
to be of universal significance. 

For example, the writers feel that cybernation has po- 
tential importance for the whole world. But it should be 
evident that a highly industrialized country with free 
enterprise is especially sensitive. In parts of East Africa, 
for example, where local authorities are still trying to 
persuade farmers to use oxen for plowing instead of 
using each other, the judgment of the relative merit of 
analog versus digital computers remains a rather academic 
question. And in socialist countries, where the increase 
in computerization can theoretically be balanced by a 
centrally-directed decrease in the work week, with no 
unemployment, cybernation is again not such a terrific 
problem. It is the context of free enterprise capitalism 
that makes cybernation so ominous in the West. 

We should recognize that many of the world’s coun- 
tries are so far neither fully capitalist nor greatly indus- 
trialized. And if such countries choose a system of state 
economic planning rather than choosing to become subject 
to the laws of supply-demand economics, it is possible 
that the “problems of cybernation” can be avoided alto- 
gether. And when Triple Revolution suggests that cyber- 
nation itself causes these problems, it is like saying that 
gunpowder causes wars. Both gunpowder and cybernation 
pose crucial problems only in a specific context. For 
gunpowder, the context is war— for cybernation, the con- 
text is free enterprise. 

Cybernation, like warfare, is not a technological prob- 
lem, it is a social problem. This means that in order to 
understand cybernetic unemployment, for example, we 
must understand not only what computers do, but also 
why computers are installed. 

From the point-of-view of the industrial planner, the 
“why” of cybernation is obvious. The installation of a 
cybernetic operation cuts the cost of production. The 
selling price can then be lowered, the inarket expanded, 
and profits increased. Cybernetic operations are installed 
because they are profitable. But this kind of planning is 
very short-sighted— because it does not recognize that a 
product must be sold to someone. And that this someone, 
this consumer, is also a worker. Each time a worker loses 
his job, a consumer is also displaced. But capitalist 
industrial planning continues to regard workers as a cost, 
while it regards consumers as a source of income. 

And why should dislocation from a particular job mean 
absolute unemployment? The answer to this question can 
be found, again, not by reference to cybernation, but by 
reference to free enterprise. 

In a free labor market, freedom of employment not 
only means that a worker is free to apply for work 
anywhere he chooses, it also means he is free to find no 
work at all. No one guarantees his right to work, neither 
industry nor government. A worker displaced by a com- 
puter is not a victim of cybernation alone, but of cyher- 
nation plus profit motive plus free labor market. 
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Weaponry 

Now that nearly 500,000 American soldiers are fighting 
in Vietnam, Triple Revolution’s statement on weaponry 
seems remarkably naive: “We are recognizing only now 
that the great weapons have eliminated war as a method 
for resolving international conflicts.” The final section 
adds the further hope that the development of “great 
weapons” will result in an international impasse and the 
stabilization of national boundaries. Obviously, this hasn’t 
proven to be correct. 

But it should be added that— even if the weaponry por- 
tions of the document had proved to be entirely correct 
and entirely predictive of future events— it is difficult to 
see why this sort of conjecture should be included in the 
same document with a consideration of the problems of 
cybernation. Admittedly computers are used in weapons, 
and many weapons are manufactured by self-regulating 
machines, but how are these facts related to those other 
social problems? 

It is probably significant that none of the manifesto’s 
nine proposals are directly related to weaponry. This 
would seem to indicate that, when it came time to draft 
a specific program, even the authors couldn’t find a logical 
connection. But weaponry is related to those other social 
problems— but related in a way that Triple Revolution 
doesn’t mention. 

By now it is clear that the war in Vietnam has caused 
unemployment to drop in the United States. And, his- 
torically, this is not a peculiar phenomenon. 

Using the 1955 rate as a base, government figures show 
that unemployment rose 40 per cent after the Korean 
War, peaked about 1960, but dropped 12 per cent be- 
tween 1960 and 1965. Billions of dollars in new defense 
contracts have depressed the rate even farther in 1966. 
This connection between national welfare and national 
warfare has been pointed out many times. 

This is the kind of fact that Liberals try to push to 
the backs of their minds, as if there were really no con- 
nection betw'een war and prosperity— between death for 
some and affluence for others. This fact is ignored because 
it seems to imply that those who prosper somehow desire 
the destruction of those who die. But we can admit the 
connection without admitting such a motive. We can 
recognize that, even though the market for Phantom jets 
goes up each time another one is shot down, and even 
though business for the McDonnell Company is booming, 
this probably does not mean that McDonnell stockholders 
are conscious warmongers. But they are tied to an eco- 
nomic and political system that forces them to profit 
from warfare, even over their own objections. 

It is also significant that this recent drop in unemploy- 
ment has been accomplished without a great increase 
in the educational level of the previously unemployed- 
suggesting that the number of jobs available in the United 
States depends only on the requirements of the market, 
and not upon the educational level of the workers. This 
raises serious questions about Triple Revolution’s Proposal 
1, which states that a massive program of education will 
tend to decrease unemployment. The proposal should add 
that education is economically useless unless there is a 
job to fill. Education does not create jobs; markets create 
jobs. 

Human Rights 

Just as it is difficult to understand the manifesto’s 
supposed connection between weaponry and cybernation. 
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it is also difficult to see any meaningful connection be- 
tween human rights and cybernation, or between human 
rights and weaponry. The document points out that Negro 
unemployment rates are double the rates of whites and 
this is, of course, a connection of sorts, but it is question- 
able that the fusion of these two problems sheds any 
more light on either of them. 

This comment can be broadened into a criticism of 
the entire manifesto: Triple Revolutions integration of 
the problems of cybernation, weaponry, and human rights 
is justified oidy if the problems are made more clear by 
the integration. But this has not happened. What has 
emerged is a discussion of cybernation with adjunct dis- 
cussions of weaponry and civil rights. The authors of 
Triple Revolution claim that there is a functional relation- 
ship between these three, but this is never demonstrated. 
It is legitimate, however, to group these three phenomena 
together, but not for the reasons given in Triple Revolu- 
tion. 

An Analogy 

Suppose that you asked the Chicago Cubs baseball 
team to name their “three major problems.” They might 
reply that their three greatest problems were Gaylord 
Perry, Juan Marichal, and Bob Gibson. But this doesn’t 
mean that these are your three greatest problems. It 
doesn’t even mean that* these are the three greatest prob- 
lems over in the American League. It only means that 
for these particular men— in this specific context— these 
are the three greatest problems. And we can see that 
no harm to reason has been done— unless the Chicago 
Cubs claim that these are the three greatest problems 
in the world. 

But this is what the writers of Triple Revolution have 
done. They have selected three major problems from 
their own context-the context of the United States and 
Western Europe— and then they have asserted that these 
are the three critical problems of the world. They have 
embellished their document with ambitious overtones of 
“universality” and relevance to “all mankind”— embellish- 
ments which are not justified. Only in the West are these 
the three major problems— and this is the basis of their 
real relationship: geographical proximity, not functional 
interdependence. 

The drafters of Triple Revolution, despite the academic 
credentials of some of them, are victims of what sociolo- 
gists call enthnocentrism. They have taken the problems 
of their own culture and have projected them onto the 
entire planet. They are in the position of the Protestant 
missionary who tries to convince New Guineans that the 
greatest problem facing them is the seeking of their 
personal religious salvation. The missionary is no doubt 
sincere in believing this. And his home congregation back 
in the States is probably just as convinced. But the whole 
group is making a cultural judgment. 

The signers of Triple Revolution and the Liberals who 
have responded so enthusiastically are, in fact, feeding 
ejich other’s enthnocentrism and, in the process, they are 
ignoring the broader problems that they ought to be con- 
sidering. 

The Price of Liberalism 

when it is finally recognized that the writers are not 
examining the whole world, but only Western society, it 
seems clear that their assessment of social ailments is. on 
(continued on page 46) 
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“The recommendations of the Triple Revolution Report 
caiT)' the seed of a healthy, sane, and creative society. 
Cybernation represents the hope of a better world, not 
only for America but for people throughout the world. 
The realization of these recommendations, however, will not 
come from the current leadership but from an educated, 
organized mass movement uniting white and black.” 



Fiona 
St. John 


CAN "CYBERCULTURE" SATISFY HUMAN NEEDS? 
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In the subways of New York a hard-nosed question 
stares down at the passengers from the advertising cards 
overhead: 

“WHEN THIS MACHINE LEARNS YOUR JOB, 
WHAT WILL YOU DO?” 

To answer that question we need the explosive force 
of a great idea. It will surely come and the Triple 
Revolution can be the trigger which detonates it. For 
within the concept of the Triple Revolution is the 
geiminal thought of continuous revolutionary change — 
coming now as a culmination of a long buildup of 
mankind’s creative power. 

Now in this era we as a people can project ourselves 
hke a rocket into which we have built a continuous and 
endless seiies of explosive forces to carry us out on a 
great journey of self-discovery and achievements, here 
on earth and in outer space. But what will fuel our 
rocket? Without propulsion power our rocket is lifeless 
and we are only aimless crawlers, earthbound. 

The guaranteed annual income is a starter as proposed 
by the Ad Hoc Committee responsible for the analysis 
and urgent demands of tlie Triple Revolution. This is 
the fuel. Without the certain knowledge that we have 
the right to Hve, how can we fix our thoughts and aims 
on far-reaching objectives and strive to realize tlie great 
potentials we liave as a people and as persons? Without 
the assurance that food, clothing, shelter, medical care 
and education are theirs as a right, our children will 
grow up chained to the necessity of searching for the 
swiftly vanishing jobs to earn a living. They will al- 
ways be cJipt-winged eagles in a poultry yard, squabbling 
over chicken feed and wasting the strength of those 
golden early years. 
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Why do we hold the whip of economic fear over our- 
selves and our children? Perhaps in part because so many 
of the men who control our economy grew up in an 
era of scarcity. They cannot adjust to abundance. 

We need to remind them that the guaranteed annual 
income is the modem equivalent of the provisions that 
viable societies have always made for their members 
within their capabilities. The Indian, Eskimo and African 
tribes shared the bison, walrus and elephant from the 
hunt as a right out of the same necessity we face. No 
one starved while the tribe had food. Begging was a 
respected vocation down through the middle ages and 
remains so in India today. Sweet and bitter charity 
took its place in industrialized nations and remains with 
us in “welfare.” Social security was a long step with 
its provisions for sick benefits, unemployment insurance 
and payments in old age. Now we have added medicare. 
The guaranteed annual income is another stride forward. 
Without it millions of our citizens in the first nation to 
produce abundance are thrown back to the primitive 
hunting and gathering stage of early nomadic man, fear- 
ful for the next meal, malnourished, shorn of dignity 
and confidence in their powers. 

It is obvious today as the stock market plunges down, 
prices zoom, interest rates fly up as inflation grips us, 
and millions of young and older people can neither build 
nor buy homes that a guaranteed annual income is an 
economic necessity to prevent the fatal plunge into the 
disaster of a great depression. 

When tlie Ad Hoc Committee sent the Report to 
President Johnson March 24, 1965, they warned him 
in a covering letter that radical public measures were 
a necessity if our nation is not to “be thrown into un- 
precedented economic social disorder.” The airhne and 
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the nurses strikes. Watts, Chicago, Harlem and Cleveland 
are only among the first ouRvard proofs of the rising 
storm of unrest and protest of millions of Americans 
against the poverty, injustice and insecurity of their lives. 
Our government did not act and we are experiencing 
the beginning of the “unprecedented economic and social 
disorder.” But we are as yet only on the fringes of the 
hurricane. 

The effects of our national paralysis and failure to act 
to meet the needs of our people in the midst of the 
Triple and World Revolutions goes out beyond our nation 
and people to every corner of the earth. We could if 
we had enough intelligent self-interest and creative imagi- 
nation, take tlie leadership in establishing a World Plan- 
ning Commission to extend the benefits of cybernetics to 
every family not only here at home but ever)^vhere on 
earth. That would require that our industrial leaders find 
ways to reconcile the conflicting interests of great coipora- 
tions and work out plans to persuade the Board of Direc- 
tors of General Motors, U. S. Steel, General Electrie and 
Ameriean Telephone and Telegraph to give up short teiTn 
profits to safeguard their long range growth and security. 
That some thinkers in business circles are beginning to 
face the problems which produced “The Triple Revo- 
lution” is evident in the analysis made by Dr. L. T. Radir 
in his article on “Automation: the Potential for Prosperity” 
in Sperry-scope in early 1964 when he wrote: 

From a purely technical standpoint, we know enough to produce 

food for every hungry mouth . . . how to eliminate traffic jams . . . 

how to build virtually indestructible autos, washing machines, 

houses and other devices that will last a hundred years or more. 

We know how to rid the air of man-made pollution. We know 

how to build entire cities which are essentially water proof. Why 

do v.'o not do these things? Today it is not economically feasible. 

The authors of the “Triple Revolution” are saying that 
it need not remain so— that it is now an economic and 
human necessity that we find ways to meet the basic 
need of all our people and soon of people everywhere. 
They are urging us to see that the human right of people 
to have a decent life can and should and will deteiTnine 
what is “economically feasible.” 

llj very discerning traveler knows that the Triple Revo- 
lution moves swiftly around the earth as an indivisible 
component of the World Revolution. The adventurous 
and disastrous plunge into Vietnam has blinded us to 
what moves the people of the major part of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. Chandra, the chauffeur my friend 
met in Bombay, wants a good car of his own. His wife 
wants to live in a modern home. They both want good 
schools for their children. They are willing to work for 
them but if they must they will fight. They know that 
there is no chance to get these things from foreign rulers. 
They tried under Britain and they do not believe it 
would be any better under America as Mrs. Gandhi has 
made clear. They know from experience that Americans 
and Europeans want to buy their raw materials from 
them as cheaply as possible and loan them money at high 
interest rates, sell them manufactured products at the 
highest possible prices, and charge interest on the unpaid 
balances. They have watched the stinggles of the African 
and Asian peoples to get control of their own countries 
so they could be in a better bargaining position when 
they sell their cocoa, sisel and rubber, copper and dia- 
monds and when they buy trucks, tractors, cars, and 
radios. They see it is a little better since they drove 
the British, French, and Belgians out of direct political 
power and so forced them to bargain with native leaders, 
even though many of these top people are under European 
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control. The peoples striving to develop their economies 
know they could get better terms if they were both 
politically and economically independent under their own 
freely chosen leaders and could pressure them to raise 
the standard of living, steadily and swiftly. 

This economic struggle is not the whole of it but it 
is basic to understanding the World Revolution and so 
to grasp the meaning of the Triple Revolution. The man 
and the woman in Bombay and Dar Es Salaam, Saigon, 
Jakarta, Havana and Caracas want a car and they are 
moving to get it now— not maybe in some distant never- 
never land or remote tomorrow. When mercantilism and 
capitalism broke the pattern of feudalism they dramatized 
before the peoples of the world that change is not only 
possible but can be good. 

Few of the Negro families uprooted from the cotton 
and cornfields of the Carolinas or Mississippi who are 
stinggling to sur\'ive in the ghettos in Harlem, Chicago, 
Watts or Oakland have ever heard of cyberculture but 
they awake everyday to the bitter realization that there 
are no jobs or a chance of a decent life for them, and 
they are struggling through the Negro revolution to change 
the injustices "they suffer. They have no use for Norbert 
Wiener’s book on cybernetics and society. The Human 
Use of Human Beings, because he makes no mention 
of them and the inhuman treatment given to them by 
the humans who decide and control what kind of lives 
shall be open to the black, browm, and yellow men and 
women in America. Their proper concern is for a cyber- 
culture that can solve their problems and advance the 
general welfare. They want jobs with assurance of a 
guaranteed annual income when emplovanent fails. 

Eveiy protest meeting, ever>^ outbreak of violence is 
their wav of saying: we are here. In your plans for a 
better America count us in, give us our right to say 
what we need. We are here today and we wiU be here 
tomorrow. What do you intend to do about it? Do you 
want to see that we have the right to vote? To Negro 
representation in Congress, in state legislatures and county 
and city governments? Will you, the white people of the 
U S., giiarantee through our federal and state, county 
and citv governments that colored citizens enjoy the same 
rierhts as white citizens? Will you demand human equality, 
dfr^nitv and decency equally for us with yourselves-in 
vour own interests 'to protect your own standards and 
Wav of life? Will vou see to it that the benefits of auto- 
mation are distributed equally to all the people of the 
U. S.? Will you provide us with a guaranteed annual 
income or a job as our rights as citizens of the nation? 
The.se are the aims of our Revolution. 

Their brothers, the yellow, brown and black peoples 
of Asia, Latin America and Africa are the spear points 
of the world revolution today because they must be. They 
are reaching for the daily necessities of food, clothing, 
.shelter, education and medical care. They are organizing, 
demonstrating and fighting for self-government when 
they must because they want to live. They are every- 
where in growing revolt against a world system which 
denies them the opportunity to use their own soil and 
their own bodies to produce the abundance they know 
is enjoyed by the indusriialized peoples of Europe, Au.s- 
tralia. New Zealand and North America. They are moving 
in a great but not vet fully conscious tide to get them- 
selves the good things of life they can produce in their 
resource-rich lands through the automated factory system, 
mechanized agriculture, modem school .systems, hospitals 
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and medical and health services. 

The colored peoples around the earth see white men 
blocking their road in Vietnam, the Congo and Guate- 
mala, counting on the advantage given us by the Weap- 
onry Revolution. But everywhere the developing peoples 
of Asia are pressing against the barriers, remembering 
that the U. S. had the atomic bomb when Chang Kai 
Shek was defeated in epic battles on the mainland of 
Asia and driven to an island sanctuary defended by the 
Seventh Fleet. They are testing the new as well as the 
old weapons in Vietnam. They remember Cuba, too, and 
see it as a symbol of the right of small nations to make 
their own good life as they see fit. When they think and 
act so they are contributing to the world revolution against 
foreign domination as well as to the solution of their 
own immediate problems: a steady job with a living wage 
at a guaranteed annual income, a comfortable house, 
decent clothes, quality as well as equality in education, 
health care, ample recreation and full and equal repre- 
sentation in government. 

The nine proposals in the Triple Revolution to “De- 
velop programs for . . . (the) transition designed to give 
hope to the dispossessed, and those cast out by the 
economic system, and to provide a basis for the rallying 
of people to bring about those changes in political and 
social institutions which are essential to the age of tech- 
nology” cover some major areas and make an important 
start in facing our national emergency. 

If adopted they would open up jobs for many thousands 
of Americans, increase educational opportunities, provide 
new, low-cost housing, develop transportation, make more 
effective use of natural resources, regulate cybernation 
and bring trade unions forward to take other larger re- 
sponsibilities. But they are limited to America which 
occupies some 5% of the land surface of the earth and 
has about 5% of the world population. We often forget 
that our America does not stand alone and could not 
exist independent of the peoples and lands that make 
up the major section of the earth outside our boundaries. 
Automation offers us very great, if transient, opportunities 
to speed up the industrialization of the earth. It may be 
argued we should start our efforts at home but it is 
already far too late to stop our positive efforts at our 
borders. We need the people and natural resources of the 
rest of the world as much as they need us. 

W hen we ask ourselves, as Mr. Ferry does in “Furthei 
Reflections on the Triple Revolution,” what will mankind 
do and be in a workless, fully automated, guaranteed 
income society, we can be ready with answers for the 
transition: 

1. Mankind Will Never Tolerate a “Workless Society”. 
True, we are and will use cybernation to eliminate 
all the repetitive, deadening work-to-eam-a-living jobs. 
But only a sick minority of people who are the unhappy 
victims of a sick society choose to do nothing. We can 
help these few find their way back to health. The history 
of mankind supports the Augustinian view of the desire 
of man to perfect himself and of his ability to improve 
his life. The concept of work will change but work will 
remain our chief means of realization of ourselves, a 
major source of satisfaction and joy, our reason for exist- 
ence. The money incentive will fade out as production 
gives everyone abundance. 

The ancient law of life that “He who does not work 
shall not eat” has outlived its u.sefulness and its passing 
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has dealt the final blow to the ancient enslavement of 
men by the elements and by a semi-civilized society. Man 
in a fully automated society will have a new freedom 
and work will have a new creative personal and social 
meaning. For the first time in history all humankind 
will freely choose the work they do and the conditions 
under which they do it. 

For a long time to come we can be sure that many 
will prefer productive work because of the satisfaction 
it brings in making things for others. With short hours 
and social recognition for achievement, who can say the 
appeal will be less than the Peace Corps? With the in- 
centive of a higher income, a four-hour day and a four- 
day week, and opportunities for creative leadership we 
will have all the applicants we need-and of the highest 

2. will Multiply the Services We Offer to Each 
Other. We will offer everyone an opportunity to realize 
his life both as an individual and as a part of humankind 
through a great increase in the quantity and the quality 
of the service industries. Human needs in education, 
health, housing, the arts and recreation are endless and 
we are now only at the beginning of our exploration of 
these and other vital fields. Thousands of able young and 
older people are eager to prepare themselves to fill the 
openings that even now are urgent y cal mg for teachers 
and research men and women at all levels in our rapidly 
expanding schools and colleges, for doctors, nurses and 
other health workers, and for specialists in housing, recre- 
ation and the wide field of culture. 

Of course some of the work in these fields will be done 
through automation but there are limits to what machines 
can do. What these limits are we are about to discover 
but even the most enthusiastic advocates of cyber-culture 
do not foresee an end to the human need of people to 
do things for each other. No hospital or clinic is about 
to discharge its physicians, nurses and technicians. Auto- 
mation increases the demand for librarians teachers, re- 
search workers and brings new services unheard of today 

r°wr Will Make America Beautiful and Every City a 
Work of Art. We will help work out international and 
national cooperative plans to turn our county and every 
country which chooses to do so into a garden-park for 
the happiness and joy of all its people. We can organize 
our people to make our country a land of beauty, and 
exchLge labor and materials with other countries by 
mutual agreement in a great cooperative effort to trans- 
form the earth into a garden. 

The thousands of international exchange projects under 
the auspices of the United Nations and those arranged 
between countries provide a basis of experience and 
example. The United States, the USSR and West Ger- 
many have afl built roads in Afganistan. The construction 
of the Aswan dam in Egypt is directed by Soviet engineers. 
Italy is now building a Fiat plant and France a Renault 
factory to step up production of cars in the USSR. Scien- 
tific and technical advances and production in the U. S. 
since our colonial days and down through the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb have drawn upon the talents 
of European and Asian scientists and engineers. We all 
benefit from living in an interdependent worid. 

4 Women Will Win Opportunities for Full Development 
on the Basis of Equality and the Family Will Be Recog- 
nized as the Keystone of Society. 

Economic security provided by a fixed income will free 
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women so that those who wish can combine a career 
with work as a home maker without overload or strain. 
Women will certainly demand the expansion of child care 
in nurseries, kindergardens and out of school child centers 
and a very short working day so that there will be ample 
time both to care for their children and husband and do 
their chosen work. Negro and other colored women who 
have been the chief burden bearers will make immense 
gains and enrich the nation and all those about them 
with their gifts. 

5. Racism Will Be Ended and America Will Become a 
unified Multi-Racial Nation. 

All wlio support the Negro Revolution are making 
America a richer, safer, more beautiful place to live. We 
are a troubled people who bear uneasily the daily in- 
justices inflicted in our social order on all dark-skinned 
fellow citizens. The combination of a regular income as 
a right with full rights of citizenship answers the basic 
economic and political needs for all non-white Americans. 
It is a major step to equality. If we want our nation to 
survive, we will work to make these two aspects of the 
Triple Revolution a reality. 

6. The New Weaponry Has Made War Obsolete. Bert- 
rand Russell, Albert Einstein, Linus Pauling, and General 
Hugh Hester are only a few leading world figures who 
have pointed out that atomic and other weapons of mass 
destruction have made world war irrational. No group 
or nation can solve its differences with others or gain 
anything by exterminating each other. When we grasp 
and apply the fact that world war is mass suicide and 
build unity in the world to outlaw war, abolish all weapons 
of mass destruction and establish a binding system of 
disaiTn ament, world peace can become a reality. Elimi- 
nating the vast economic and human wastage of war 
expenditures will underwrite a major part of the expense 
of offering every citizen a guaranteed annual income. 

7. We Will Develop a New Creative Human Being and 
a Creative Society. We will open up the New Age of 
Creativity. This is the goal toward which the Triple 
Revolution and all constructive revolutions are leading— 
the Creative World Revolution which can give primary 
meaning to our lives. Creativity is a universal human 
urge. Parents and teachers know that every little child 
creates dances and songs and drawings and houses of 
its own and that creative expression persists until it is 
crushed out by the routine and deadening conformity of 
most schools and the neglect and standardization of our 
bureaucratic, too grossly mechanized society. 

Now that we have through automation solved the prob- 
lem of high— perhaps boundless— productivity, and abund- 
ance can be provided for hundreds of millions of earth’s 
peoples, what will be the purpose of life and how will 
we use it? 

Undoubtedly we will turn our imaginations and new 
scientific powers to dcv'eloping advanced kinds of human 
beings, men and women who will solve the problems of 
cancer, heart disease, old age, and even death itself. We 
cannot yet foresee clearly what they will be, but we 
have known at least since the era of the great Greek 
civilization that few if any of us live under conditions 
which stimulate us to develop our talents. 

We have never tried and so we do not know how far 
we can encourage the growth of well rounded, talented 
human beings in a creatively oriented society. The G. I. 
Bill of Rights in the U. S. and publie support of education 
through stipends in the USSR and elsewhere have proved 
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it is possible to step up the educational level of a nation 
at a rapid pace. Talent scouts and special public second- 
ary school's in music, dance, art and science have proved 
themselves effective in developing particular talents in 
special fields. 

What Americans say and do in response to the pro- 
posals offered in the Triple Revolution can give direction 
and provide productive, far-reaching answers. What are 
the alternatives? 

At a Harlem rent strike meeting James Baldwin an- 
swered for growing millions of Negro Americans: 

“This . . . revolution has got to revise the entire system 
in order for us, as Negroes, to live, and in order for 
the country to survive. It connects with the condition 
of black and white people all over the world . . . And 
that is why the country ... is ... at the edge of 
civil war.” 

To delay— to expect wisdom in our emergency from 
the baffled and frustrated men who have brought us to 
the edge of the volcano is to invite certain catastrophe for 
ourselves and every family we know and love. Only 
recognition of our necessity expressed in organized mass 
pressure can force them to act for us. 

Our hopes for powerful, organized peoples movement 
must rest on the forging of unity among all our black 
and white and brown Americans struggling for full eco- 
nomic and political rights of citizenship, for the Negro 
and other colored Americans, of our many national mi- 
norities, our peace workers, our spirited new youth, our 
intellectuals, our women, the millions of our deprived 
and oppressed and a reborn, socially responsible labor 
movement. 

Such unity could rise if the socially concerned pro- 
posals of the Triple Revolution catch fire among the 
millions of Americans in these nascent groups. Will or- 
ganized labor strike the spark and send out the rallying 
call to bring peace and a prosperous life to our nation? 
If not, who can? 
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Report of The Ad Hoc Committee on 
THE TRIPLE REVOLUTION 

This statement is written in the recognition that mankind is at a 
historic conjuncture which demands a fundamental re-examination 
of existing values and institutions. At this time three separate and 
mutually relnforcing revolutions are taking place: 

THE CYBERNATION REVOLUTION: A new era of 
production has begun. Its principles of organization are as dif- 
ferent from those of the industrial era as those of the industrial 
era were different from the agricultural. The cybernation revo- 
lution has been brought about by the combination of the com- 
puter and the automated self-regulating machine. This results in 
a system of almost unlimited productive capacity which requires 
progressively less human labor. Cybernation is already reorganiz- 
ing the economic and social system to meet its own needs. 

THE WE.\PONRY REVOLUTION: New fonns of weap- 
onry have been developed which cannot win wars but which can 
obliterate civilization. We are recognizing only now that the 
great weapons have eliminated war as a method for resolving in- 
ternational conflicts. The ever-present threat of total destruction 
is tempered by the knowledge of the final futility of war. The 
need of a “warless world” is generally recognized, though 
achieving it will be a long and frustrating process. 

THE HUMAN RIGHTS REVOLUTION: A universal 
demand for full human rights is now clearly evident. It continues 
to be demonstrated in the civil rights movement within the 
United States. But this is only the local manifestation of a 
world-wide movement toward the establishment of social and 
political regimes in which every individual will feel valued and 
none will feel rejected on account of his race. 

We are particularly concerned in this statement with the first of 
these revolutionary phenomena. This is not because we underesti- 
mate the significance of the other two. On the contrary, we affirm 
that it is the simultaneous occurrence and interaction of all three 
developments which make evident the necessity for radical altera- 
tions in attidude and policy. The adoption of just policies for coping 
with cybernation and for extending rights to all Americans is indis- 
pensable to the creation of an atmosphere in the United States in 
which the .supreme issue, jjeace, can be reasonably debated and re- 
solved. 

INTERACTION OF THE THREE REVOLUTIONS 

'Fhc Negro claims, as a matter of simple justice, his full share in 
America’s economic and social life. He sees adequate employment 
opportunities as a chief means of attaining this goal: the March on 
Washington demanded freedom and jobs. The Negro’s claim to a 
job is not being met. Negroes are the hardest-hit of the many groups 
being exiled from the economy by cybernation. Negro unemploy- 
ment rates cannot be expected to drop substantially. Promises of 
jobs are a cruel and dangerous hoax on hundreds of thousands of 
Negroes and whites alike who are especially vulnerable to cyberna- 
tion because of age or inadequate education. 

The demand of the civil rights movement cannot be fulfilled 
within the present context of society. The Negro is trying to enter a 
social community and a tradition of work-and-incomc which are in 
the process of vanishing even for the hitherto privileged white worker. 
Jobs are disapearing under the impact of highly efficient, progressively 
less costly machines. 

The United States operates on the thesis, set out in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, that every pereon will be able to obtain a job if he 
wishes to do .so and that this job will provide him with resources 
adequate to live and maintain a family decently. Thus job-holding is 
the general mechanism through which economic resources are dis- 
tributed. Those without work have access only to a minimal income, 
hardly sufficient to provide the necessities of life, and enabling those 
receiving it to function as only “minimum consumers.” As a result, the 
goods and .services which are needed by these crippled consumers, 
and which they would buy if they could, are not produced. This in 
turn deprives other workers of jobs, thus reducing their incomes and 
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consumption. 

Present excessive levels of unemployment would be multiplied 
several times if military and space expenditures did not continue to 
absorb 10 per cent of the Gross National Product (i.e., the total goods 
and services produced). Some 6-8 million people arc employed as a 
direct result of purchases for space and military activities. At least an 
equal number hold their jobs as as an indirect result of military or 
space expenditures. In recent years, the military and space budgets 
have absorbed a rising proportion of national production and formed 
a strong support for the economy. 

However, these expenditures are coming in for more and more 
criticism, at least bartiallv in recoenition of the fact that nuclear 
weapons have eliminated war as an acceptable method for resolving 
international conflicts. Early in 1964 President Johnson ordered a 
curtailment of certain military expenditures. Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara is closing shipyards, airfields, and army bases, and Congress is 
pressing the National Space Administration to economize. 7 he future 
of these strong props to the economy is not as clear today as it was 
even a year ago. 

THE NATURE OF THE CYBERNATION REVOLUTION 

Cybernation is manifesting the characteristics of a re\’oIution in 
production. These include the development of radically different tech- 
niques and the subsequent appearance of novel princijiles of the 
organization of ]>roduction; a basic reordering of man’s relationship 
to his environment; arid a dramatic increase in total available and 
potential energy. 

The major difference between the agricultural, industrial and 
cybernation revolutions is the speed at which they dcvclo|}ed. The 
agricultural revolution began several thousand years ago in the Mid- 
dle East. Centuries passed in the shift from a subsistence base of hunt- 
ing and food-gathering to settled agriculture. 

In contrast, it has been less than 200 years since the emergence 
of the industrial revolution, and direct and accurate knowledge of 
the new productive techniques has reached most of mankind. This 
swift dissemination of information is generally held to be the main 
factor leading to widespread industrialization. 

While the major aspects of the cybernation revolution are for 
the moment restricted to the United States, its effects arc observ'ablc 
almost at once throughout the industrial world and large parts of the 
non-industrial world. Observation is rapidly followed by analysis and 
criticism. 

The problems posed by the cybernation revolution are part of 
a new era in the history of all mankind but they arc first being 
faced by the people of_ the United States. The way Americans cope 
with cybernation will influence the course of this phenomenon every- 
where. This country is the stage on which the Machines-and-Man 
drama will first be played for the world to witness. 

The fundamental problem posed by the cybernation revolution 
in the United States is that it invalidates the general mechanism so 
far employed to undergird people’s rights as consumers. Up to this 
time economic resources have been distributed on the basis of con- 
tributions to production, with machines and men competing for em- 
ployment on somewhat equal tenns. In the developing cybernated 
system, potentially unlimited output can be achieved by systems of 
machines which will require little cooperation, from human beings. 

As machines take over production from men, they absorb an in- 
creasing proportion of resources while the men who are displaced 
become dependent on minimal and unrelated government measures 
unemployment insurance, social security, welfare payments. These 
measures are less and less able to disguise a historic paradox: that a 
substantial proportion of the population is subsisting on minimal in- 
comes, often below the poverty line, at a time when sufficient produc- 
tive potential is available to supply the needs of everyone in the United 
States. 

The existence of this paradox is denied or ignored by conven- 
tional economic analysis. The general economic approach argues that 
potential demand, which if filled would raise the number of jobs and 
provide incomes to those holding them, is under-estimated. Most con- 
temporary economic analysis states that all of the available labor 
force and industrial capacity is required to meet the needs of con- 
sumers and industry and to provide adequate public services: .schools, 
parks, roads, homes, decent cities, and clean water and air. It. is fur- 
ther argued that demand could be increased, by a variety of standard 
techniques, to any desired extent by jrroviding money and machines 
to improve the conditions of the billions of impoverished people else- 
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where in the world, who need food and shelter, clothes and ma- 
chinery and everything else the industrial nations take for granted. 

There if no question that cybernation does increase the potential 
for the provision of funds to neglected public sectors. Nor is there 
any question that cybernation would make possible the abolition of 
poverty at ‘home and abroad. But the industrial system does not 
possess any adequate mechanisms to permit these potentials to be- 
come realities. 

Tlie industrial system was designed to produce an ever-increas- 
ing quantity of goods as efficiently as possible, and it was assumed 
that the distribution of the power to purchase these goods would oc- 
cur almost automatically. The continuance of the incomc-Utrough- 
jobs link as the only major mechanism for distributing effective demand 
— for granting the right to consume — now acts as the main brake on 
the almost unlimited capacity of a cybernated productive system. 

Recent administrations have proposed measures aimed at achiev- 
ing a better distribution of resources, and at reducing unemployment 
and underemployment. .\ few of these proposals have been enacted. 
More often they have failed to secure Congressional support. In evcr>- 
case, many members of Congress have criticized the proposed meas- 
ures as departing from traditional principles for the allocation of re- 
sources and the encouragement of production. 

Abetted by budget-balancing economists and interest groups 
they have argued for the maintenance of an economic machine based 
on ideas of scarcity to deal with the facts of abundance produced by 
cybernation. This time-consuming criticism has slowed the workings 
of Congress and has thrown out of focus for that body the inter-re- 
lated effects of the triple revolution. 

An adequate distribution of the potential abundance of goods 
and services will be achieved only when it is understood that the ma- 
jor economic problem is not how to increase production but how to 
distribute the abundance that is the great potential of cybernation. 
There is an urgent need for a fundamental change in the mechanisms 
employed to insure consumer rights. 

THE CYBERNATION REVOLUTION 
IS ALREADY HERE 

No responsible obser\‘er would attempt to describe the exact 
pace or the full sweei) of a phenomenon that is developing with the 
speed of cybernation. Some aspects of this revolution, however, arc 
already clear: 

• the rate of productivity increase has risen with the onset of 

cybernation ; 

• an industrial economic system postulated on scarcity has been 
unable to distribute the abundant goods and services produced by a 
cybernated system or potential in it; 

• surplus capacity and unemployment have thus co-existed at 
excessive levels over the last six years; 

• the underlying cause of excessive unemployment is the fact 
that the capability of machines is rising more rapidly than the capac- 
ity of many human beings to keep pace; 

• a permanent impoverished and jobless class is established in 
the midst of potential abundance. 

Evidence for these statements follows: 

1. The increased efficiency of machine systems is shown in the 
more rapid increase in productivity per man hour since 1960, a year 
that marks the first visible upsurge of the cybernation revolution. In 
1961, 1962 and 1963, productivity per man-hour rose at an average 
pace above 3.5% — a rate well above both the historical average and 
the post-w’ar rate. 

Companies are finding cybernation more and more attractive. 
Even at the present early stage of cybernation, costs have already 
been lowered to a point where the price of a durable machine may be 
as little as one-third of the current annual wage-cost of the worker it 
replaces. A more rapid rise in the rate of productivity increase per 
manhour can be expected from now on. 

2. In recent years it has proved impossible to increase demand 
fast enough to bring about the full use of either men or plant ca- 
pacities. The task of developing sufficient additional demand prom- 
ises to become more difficult each year. A $30 billion annual increase 
in Gross National Product is now required to prevent unemployment 
rates from rising. An additional $40-60 billion increase would be re- 
quired to bring unemployment rates down to an acceptable level. 

3. The official rate of unemployment has remained at or above 
5.5% during the Sixties. The unemployment rate for teenagers has 
been rising steadily and now- stands around 15%. The unemployment 
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rate for Negro teenagers stands about 30%. The unemployment rate 
for teenagers in minority ghettoes sometimes exceeds 50%. Unem- 
ployment rates for Negroes are regularly more than twice those for 
whites, whatever their occupation, educational level, age or sex. The 
unemployment position for other racial minorities is similarly un- 
favorable. Unemployment rates in depressed areas often exceed 50%. 

These official figures seriously underestimate the true extent of 
unemployment. The statistics take no notice of underemployment or 
featherbedding. Besides the 5.5 per cent of the labor force who arc 
officially designated as unemployed, nearly 4 per cent of the labor 
force sought full-time work in 1962 but could find only part-time 
jobs. In addition, methods of calculating unemployment rates — a 
person is counted as unemployed only if he has actively sought a job 
recently — ignore the fact that many men and women who would 
like to find jobs have not looked for them because they know there are 
no employment opportunities. 

Underestimates for this reason are pervasive among groups 
whose unemployment rates are high — the young, the old, and racial 
minorities. Many people in the depressed agricultural, mining and 
industrial areas, who by official definition hold jobs but who are 
actually grossly under-employed, would move if there were prospects 
of finding work elsewhere. It is reasonable to estimate that over 8 
million people are not working who would like to have jobs today as 
compart witli 4 million shown in the official statistics. 

Even more serious is the fact that the number of people who 
have voluntarily removed themselves from the labor force is not 
constant but increases continuously. These people have decided to 
stop looking for employment and seem to have accepted the fact 
that they will never hold jobs again. This decision is largely irre- 
versible, in economic and also in social and psychological terms. 

The older worker calls himself “retired”; he cannot accept 
work without affecting his social security status. The worker in his 
prime years is forced onto relief; in most states the requirements for 
becoming a relief recipient bring about such fundamental alterations 
in an individual’s situation that a reversal of the process is always 
difficult and often totally infeasible. 

Teenagers, especially “drop-outs” and Negroes, are coming to 
realize that there is no place for them in the labor force but at the 
same time they are given no realistic alternative. These people and 
their dependents make up a large part of the “poverty” sector of the 
American population. 

Statistical evidence of these trends appears in the decline in the 
proportion of people claiming to be in the labor force — the so- 
called labor force participation rate. The recent apparent stabiliza- 
tion of the unemployment rate around 5.5 per cent is therefore mis- 
leading: it is a reflection of the discouragement and defeat of people 
who cannot find employment and have withdrawn from the market 
ratlter than a measure of the economy’s success in creating jobs for 
those who want to work. 

4. An efficiently functioning industrial system is assumed to 
provide the great majority of new jobs through the expansion of the 
private enterprise sector. But well over half of the new jobs created 
during the period 1957-1962 were in the public sector — predominant- 
ly in teaching. Job creation in the private sector has now almost en- 
tirely ceased except in services: of the 4.300,000 jobs created in this 
period, only about 200,000 were provided by private industry through 
its own efforts. Many authorities anticipate that the application of 
cybernation to certain scr\ice industries, which is only just begin- 
ning, will be particularly effective. If this is the case, no significant 
job creation will take place in the private sector in coming years. 

5. Cybernation raises the level of the skills of the machine. Sec- 
retary of Labor VVirtz has recently stated that the machines being 
j)roduccd today have, on the average, skills equivalent to a higli 
school diploma. If a human being is to compete with such machines, 
therefore, he must at least possess a high .school diploma. The Dci>art- 
ment of Labor estimates, however, that on the basis of present trends 
as many as 30 per cent ol all students will be high school drop-outs 
in this decade. 

6. .\ permanently depre.ssed class is developing in the United 
.States. .Some 3f5. 000.000 .Americans, almost one-fifth of the nation, 
still live in po\erty. I'he percentage of total income recei\cd bv the 
poorest 20 )jer cent of the population was 4.9 per cent in 1944 and 
4.7 per cent in 1963. 

•Secretaiy Wirtz recently summarized these trends. "The conflu- 
ence of .surging population and driving technology is .splitting the 
.American labor force into tens of millions of ‘haveT and millions of 
‘have-nots.’ In our economy of 69 million jobs, those with wanted 
skills enjoy opportunity and earning power. Hut the others face a 
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new and stark problem — exclusion on a pennancnt basis, both as 
producers and consumers, from economic life. This division of people 
threatens to create a human slag heap. We cannot tolerate the de- 
velopment of a separate nation of the poor, the unskilled, the jobless, 
living within another nation of the well-off, the trained and the em- 
ployed.” 

XEED FOR A NEW CONCENSUS 

The stubbornness and novelty of the situation that is conveyed 
by these statistics is now generally accepted. Ironically, it continues to 
be assumed that it is possible to devise measures which will reduce 
unemployment to a minimum and thus preserve the overall viability 
of the present productive system. Some authorities have gone so far 
as to suggest that the pace of technological change should be slowed 
down “so as to allow the industrial productive system time to adapt.” 

Wc believe, on the contrary, that the. industrial productive sys- 
tem is no longer viable. We assert that the only way to turn tech- 
nological change to the benefit of the individual and the service of 
the general welfare is to accept the process and to utilize it rationally 
and humanely. The new science of political economy will be built on 
the encouragement and planned expansion of cybernation. The issues 
raised by cybernation are particularly amenable to intelligent policy- 
making-. cybernation itself provides the resources and tools that are 
needed to ensure minimum hardship during the transition process. 

MAN HAS ‘UNQUALIFIED RIGHT TO INCOME 

Major changes must be made in our attitudes and institutions in 
the foreseeable future. Today Americans are being swept along by 
three simultaneous revolutions while assuming they have them under 
control. In the absence of real understanding of any of these phe- 
nomena, especially of technology, we may be allowing an efficient 
and dehumanized community to emerge by default. Gaining control 
of our future requires the conscious formation of the society we wish 
to have. Cybernation at last forces us to answer the historic questions. 
What is man’s role when he is not dependent upon his own activi- 
ties for the material basis of his life? What should be the basis for 
distributing individual access to national resources? Are there other 
proper claims on goods and services besides a job? 

Because of cybernation, society no longer needs to impose repeti- 
tive and meaningless (because unnecessary) toil upon the individual. 
Society can now set the citizen free to make his own choice of occu- 
pation and vocation from a wide range of activities not now fostered 
by our value system and our accepted modes of “work.” But in the 
absence of such a new consensus about cybernation, the nation can- 
not begin to take advantage of all that it promises for human better- 
ment. 

PROPOSAL FOR ACTION 

As a first step to a new consensus it is essential to recognize 
that the traditional link between jobs and incomes is being broken. 
The economy of abundance can sustain all citizens in comfort and 
economic security whether or not they engage in what is commonly 
reckoned as work. Wealth produced by machines rather than by 
men is still wealth. We urge, therefore, that society, through its ap- 
propriate legal and governmental institutions, undertake an un- 
qualified commitment to provide every individual and every family 
with an adequate income as a matter of right. This undertaking we 
consider to be essential to the emerging economic, social and political 
order in this country. We regard it as the only policy by which the 
quarter of the nation now dispossessed and soon-to-be dispossessed 
by lack of employment can be brought within the abundant society. 
The unqualified right to an income would take the place of the 
patchwork of welfare measures — from unemployment insurance to 
relief — designed 'to ensure that no citizen or resident of the United 
States actually starves. 

We do not jjretend to visualize all of the consequences of this 
change in our values. It is clear, however that the distribution of 
abundance in a cybernated society must be based on criteria striking- 
ly different from those of an economic system based on scarcity. In 
retrospect, the establishment of the right to an income will prove to 
have been only the first step in the reconstruction of the value system 
of our society brought on by the triple revolution. 

The piesenl system encourages a( tix ities which can lead to pri- 
vate profit and neglects those activities which can enhance the wealth 
and the (juality of our society. Consequently national policy has 
hitherto been aimed far more at th<- welfare of the producti\e process 
than at the welfare of pcoide. The era of cybernation can reverse. 
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this empha.sis. With public policy and re.scarch concentrated on peo- 
ple rather than processes we believe that many creative activities and 
interests commonly thought of as non-eronomic will absorb the time 
and the commitment of many of those no longer needed to ])roduce 
goods and sersices. Society as a whole must encourage new modes of 
constructive, rewarding and ennobling activity. Prineijjal among these 
are activities such as teaching and learning that relate ])eople to 
people rather than jjeoplc to things. Education has never been pri- 
marily conducted for profit in our society: it represents the first aiul 
most obvious activity inviting the expansion of the public sector to 
meet the jieeds of this period of transition. 

We are not able to predict the long-run ))attcrns of human 
activity and commitment in a nation when fewer and fewer people 
arc inv'olved in production of goods and .services, nor are ae able to 
forecast the overall patterns of income distribution that will replace 
those of the past full employment system. However, these are not 
speculative and fanciful matters to be contemplated at leisure for a 
society that may come into existence in three or four generations. 
The outlines of the future press sharply into the present. The i)rob- 
lems of joblessness, inadequate incomes, and frustrated lives con- 
front us now; the American Negro, in his rebellion, asserts the de- 
mands’ — and the rights of — all the disadvantaged. The Negro’s is 
the most insistent voice today, but behind him stand the millions of 
impoverished who arc beginning to understand that cybernation, 
properly understood and tised, is the road out of want and toward a 
decent life. 

THE TRANSITION* 

We recognize that the drastic alterations in circumstances and 
in our way of life ushered in by cybernation and the economy of abun- 
dance will not be completed overnight. Left to the ordinar)’ forces of 
the market such change, however, will involve physical and psycho- 
logical misery and perhaps political chaos. .Such misers’ is already 
clearly evident among the unemployed, among relief clients into the 
third generation and more and more among the young and the old 
for whom society appears to hold no promise of dignified or even 
stable lifes. We must develop programs for this transition designed to 
give hope to the dispossessed and those cast out by the economic 
system, and to provide a basis for the rallying of jjeoplc to bring 
about those changes in political and social institutions which are 
essential to the age of tcchnolog)’. 

The program here suggested is not intended to be inclusive but 
rather to indicate its necessary scope. We propose: 

1. A massive program to build up our educational system, 
designed especially with the needs of the chronically under-educated 
in mind. We estimate that tens of thousands of employment oppor- 
tunities in such areas as teaching and research and development, 
particularly for younger people, may be thus created. Federal pro- 
grams looking to the training of an additional 100,000 teachers an- 
nually are needed. 

2. Massive public works. The need is to develop and put into 
effect programs of public works to construct dams, reser\oirs, ports, 
water and air pollution facilities, community recreation facilities. We 
estimate that for each $1 billion per year spent on public works 
150,000 to 200,000 jobs would be created: $2 billion or more a year 
should be spent in this way, jjrcferably as matching funds aimed at 
the relief of economically distressed or dislocated areas. 

3. A massive program of low-cost housing, to be built both 
publicly and privately, and aimed at a rate of 700,000-1,000,000 units 
a year. 

4. Development and financing of rapid transit systems, urban 
and interurban ; and other programs to cope with the spreading prob- 
lems of the great metropolitan centers. 

5. A public power system built on the abundance of coal in 
distressed areas, designed for low-cost power to heavy industrial and 
residential sections. 

6. Rehabilitation of obsolete military' bases for community or 
educational use. 

7. A major revision of our tax structure aimed at redistributing 
income as well as apportioning the costs of the transition period 
equitably. To this end an expansion of the use of excess jmofits tax 
would be important. Subsidies and tax credit plans are required to 
ease the human suffering involved in the transition of many indus- 
tries from manpower to machine-power. 

8. The trade unions can play an important and significant role 
in this period in a number of ways: 

a. U.se of collective bargaining to negotiate not only for 
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jicoplc at work but also for those thrown out of work by tech- 
nological change. 

b. Bargaining for prerequisites such as housing, recreational 
facilities, and similar programs as they have negotiated health 
and welfare programs. 

c. Obtaining a voice in the investment of the unions’ huge 
pension and welfare funds, and insisting on investment policies 
which have as their major criteria the social use and function of 
the enterprise in which the investment is made. 

d. Organization of the unemployed so tliat these voiceless 
people may once more be given a voice in their own economic 
destinies, and strengthening of the campaigns to organize white- 
collar and professional workers. 

9. The use of the licensing power of government to regulate 
the speed and direction of cybernation to minimize hardship; and 
the use of minimum wage power as well as taxing powers to provide 
the incentives for moving as rapidly as possible toward the goals 
indicated by this paper. 

These suggestions are in no way intended to be complete or 
definitively formulated. They contemplate expenditures of several 
billions more each year than are now being spent for socially reward- 
ing enterprises, and a larger role for the government in the economy 
than it has now or has been given except in times of crisis. In our 
opinion, this is a titne of crisis, the crisis of a triple revolution. Public 
philosophy for the transition must rest on the conviction that our 
economic, social and political institutions exist for the use of man 
and that man docs not exist to maintam a particular economic sys- 
tem. This ])hilosophy centers on an understanding that governments 
arc instituted among men for the purpose of making possible, life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness and that government should be 
a creative and ])ositive instrument toward these ends. 

CHANGE MU.ST BE MANAGED 
The historic discovery of the post-World War II years is that 
the economic destiny of the nation can be managed. Since the debate 
over the Employment Act of 1946 it has been increasingly under- 
stood that the Federal Government bears primary responsibility for 
the economic and social well-being of the country. The essence of 
management is planning. The democratic requirement is planning 
by public bodies for the general welfare. Planning by private bodies 
such as corporations for their own welfare docs not automatically re- 
sult in additions to the general welfare, as the impact of cybernation 
on jobs has already made clear. 

The hardships imposed by sudden changes in technology have 
been acknowledged by Congress in proposals for dealing with the 
long-and short-run “dislocations,” in legislation for depressed and 
“impacted” areas, retraining of workers replaced by machines, and 
the like. 'Fhc measures so far proposed have not been “transitional” 
in conception. Perhaps for this reason they have had little effect on 
the situations they were designed to alleviate. But the primary weak- 
ness of this legislation is not ineffectiveness but incoherence. In no 
way can these disconnected measures be seen as a plan for remedying 
deep ailments but only, so to speak, as the sujjcrficial treatment of 
surface wounds. 

Planning agencies should constitute the network through which 
pass the stated needs of the people at every level of society, gradually 
building into a national inventory of human requirements, arrived at 
by democratic debate of elected representatives. 

The primary tasks of the ajjpropriate ijlanuing institutions 
should be ; 

— to collect the data necessary to appraise die effects, social and 
economic, of cybernation at different rates of innovation; 

— to recommend ways, by public and private initiative, of en- 
couraging and stimulating cybernation: 

— to work toward optimal allocations of human and natural 
resources in meeting the requirements of .society; 

— to develop ways to smooth the transition from a society in 
which the norm is full employment within an .econonnc system based 
on scarcity, to one in which the norm will be cither non-employment, 
in the traditional sense of productive work, or employment on the 
great variety of socially valuable but “non-productive” tasks made 
possible by an economy of abundance; to bring about the conditions 
in which men and women no longer needed to produce goods and 
services may find their way to a variety of self-fulfilling and socially 
useful occupations. 

— to work out alternatives to defense and related spending that 
will commend themselves to citizens, entrepreneurs and \\’orkers as 
a more reasonable use of common resources. 
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— to integrate domestic and international planning. The tech- 
nological revolution has related virtually every major domestic prob- 
lem to a world problem. The vast inequities between the industrialized 
and the underdeveloped countries cannot be sustained. 

The aim throughout tvill be the conscious and rational direction 
of economic life by planning institutions under democratic control. 

In this changed framework the new planning institutions will 
operate at every level of government — local, regional and federal — 
and will be organized to elicit democratic participation in all their 
proceedings. These bodies will be the means for giving direction 
and content to the growing demand for improvement in all depart- 
ments of public life. The planning institutions will show the way to 
turn the growing protest against ugly cities, polluted air and w’ater, 
an inadequate educational system, disappearing recreational and 
material resources, low levels of medical care, and the haphazard 
economic development into an integrated effort to raise the level 
of general welfare. 

We are encouraged by the record of the planning institutions 
both of the Common Market and of several European nations and 
believe tliat this country can benefit from studying their weaknesses 
and strengths. 

A principal result of planning will be to step up investment in 
the -public sector. Greater investment in this area is advocated be- 
cause it is overdue, because the needs in this sector comprise a sub- 
stantial part of the content of the general welfare, and because they 
can be readily afforded by an abundant society. Given the knowledge 
that we are now in a period of transition it would be deceptive, in 
our opinion, to present such activities as likely to produce full em- 
ployment. The efficiencies of cybernation should be as much sought 
in the public as in the private sector, and a chief focus of planning 
would be one means of bringing this about. A central assumption 
of planning institutions would be the central assumption of this 
statement, that the nation is moving into a society in which produc- 
tion of goods and services is not the only or perhaps the chief means 
of distributing income. 

THE DEMOCR.\TIZ.\TION OF CHANGE 

The revolution in weaponry gives some dim promise that man- 
kind may finally eliminate institutionalized force as tlie method of 
settling international conflict and find for it political and moral 
equivalents leading to a better world. The Negro revolution signals 
the ultimate admission of this group to the American community on 
equal social, political and economic terms. The cybernation re\olu- 
tion proffers an existence qualitatively richer in democratic as well 
as material values. A social order in which men make the decisions 
that shape their lives becomes more possible now than ever before; 
the unshackling of men from the bonds of unfulfilling labor frees 
them to become citizens, to make themselves and to make their own 
history. 

But these enhanced promises by no means constitute a guarantee. 
Illuminating and making more possible the “democratic vistas” is one 
thing; reaching them is quite another, for a vision of democratic 
life is made real not by technological change but by men consciously 
moving toward that ideal and creating institutions that will realize 
and nourish the vision in living form. 

Democracy, as we use the term, means a community of men and 
women who are able to understand, express and determine their 
lives as dignified human bein^. Democracy can only be rooted in a 
political and economic order in which wealth is distributed by and 
for people, and used for the widest social benefit. With the emergence 
of the era of abundance we have the economic base for a true democ- 
racy of partieijiation, in which men no longer need to feel themselves 
prisoners of social forces and decisions beyond their control or com- 
prehension. 


*The view of the transitional period is not shared by all the 
signers. Robert Theobald and James Boggs hold that the two major 
principles of the transitional period will be (I) that machines rather 
than men will take up new conventional work openings and (2) that 
the activity of men will be directed to new forms of ‘%<ork” and 
“leisure.” Therefore, in their opinion the specific proposals outlined 
in this section are more suitable for meeting the problems of the 
scarcity-economic system than for advancing through the period of 
transition into the period of abundance. 
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Social Research and the Triple Revolution 

{Continued from Page 18) 

and economic development that encourage wide partici- 
pation rather than grateful dependence, and of models 
for new political systems that emphasize bases for legiti- 
macy rather than conditions for stability. 

I hope that I have not given the impression that I 
regard as unimportant the various attempts at ameliorating 
the conditions of the American Negro and the developing 
world that are taking place within the e.visting institutional 
framework. While we must ultimately go to the roots— 
in response to all three of the revolutions that I have 
been discussing— 1 reject the position that anything less 
than a complete restructuring of our institutions is useless. 
Moreover, the complexities and contradictions of our sys- 
tem are such that there are already many activities under 
way— some of them sponsored by the federal government 
—that reflect the kind of radical thinking that I am calling 
for. Often, therefore, our problem is not to work against 
the system, but to support those forces within it that 
move in the direction of rational thinking for human 
welfare. 

In conclusion, I would like to add one qualification 
that I consider important. I am not proposing that all 
social scientists devote all of their time to active partici- 
pation in policy formulation, based on a radical analysis 
of institutional patterns. I am dedicated to the proposition 
that social scientists should feel free to pursue theoretical 
problems that arouse their interest, regardless of the social 
significance that such research might have. Similarly, I 
see great value in tlie participation of social scientists in 
activities related to the execution of certain policies by 
existing agencies. There are many ways of being a re- 
sponsible and effective social scientist, and each indi- 
vidual must work within his own style and establish his 
own balance. What I am asking for is merely that our 
field as a whole provide a significant place on its agenda 
to radical thinking about our social institutions— in the 
context of the triple revolution— that activities deliberately 
directed toward the humanization of society be recognized 
as a legitimate part of the social scientist’s role. 

The Case For Public Works 

(Con! inend from Page 29) 

would include the old, the young, the infirm, and female 
heads of family. 

The many social benefits resultant from the vigorous 
application of such a program .seem too obvious to war- 
rant expounding on at any length. They include better 
liealth care and facilities, the end of the dole, equal 
empIo) ment opportunities, safer, cleaner recreation facili- 
ties and many others. 

Unemployment as a social malai.se would cease to 
exist. The pathology of poverty would no longer exerci.se 
its debilitating eflect on young Americans. The economic 
drain \\'hich their failure to contribute economically has 
been, would be stopped. 

'rhosc firms who are paying wages below the socially 
acceptal)le level would be forced to compete (the excel- 
lent argument whicli Leon Keyserling made in The Role 
of Wages in a Great Societij should effectively silence 
opposition on the basis of an inflationary bias in such 
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a proposal) thus removing the stigmata of the working 
poor. 

The remaining cost of the program, however, can 
not, and should not be rationalized. Public works are 
a public good, which cannot be achieved without an 
economic cost. To say that the social cost of inaction is 
greater than the economic cost of action may be true, 
but that is a different argument. A Publie W^orks Corps 
should not be presented as a costless cornucopia. The 
American public .should instead be acquainted with the 
benefits; they will consider the cost a bargain, but it 
should not be hidden from them. Surely America can 
afford no longer the luxuries of poverty, unemployment 
and economic apartheid. The price of substituting the 
“discomfort of thought” for the “comfort of opinion” 
must be met. 

NOTES: 

iThis estimate includes 3.5 million unemployed plus 
2 million underemployed plus another 2.5 million who 
would be attracted by the relatively high wages. 

"People Power" 

(Continued from Page 34) 

important events and decisions, from the perspective of 
the individual, simply are not expressed in economic 
terms that the proposed economic changes cannot come 
close to providing the ability to “determine their own 
lives as dignified human beings,” 

The development of “people power,” which I consider 
necessary for democracy, will not be easy, for it is a 
threat to power as it now stands; it is a threat to all 
positions that depend upon other people’s weakness. The 
operation of the Poverty Program is a good example. 
The requirement of “maximum feasible participation of 
the poor” has proven consistently to be in conflict with 
that of a “broadly based agency . . • including local 
government.” It is safe to say that the latter requirement 
has normally been the more decisive consideration in 
the designing of local poverty programs. Voter registration 
in the South has met resistance of a similar nature, al- 
though in that case the sympathy of the federal govern- 
ment has been more clearly with the people acquiring 
the franchise. Thus, it is evident that the extension oi 
direct influence to more people will meet resistance 
similar to that which has made the provision of economic 
power difficult. 

In summary, I think the Triple Revolution Report 
argued rather poorly for very cogent points. Ihe economic 
solutions it proposed should certainly be adopted. Yet 
the attainment of a truly democratic society will be 
dependent upon a much more massive redistribution of 
power, and a much more general popular concern about 
public questions, than can be attained through economic 
reform. 

NOTES: 

ij. K. Galbraith, The Affluent Society, pp. 155-156. 

2U. S. Department of Labor, pamphlet; Leon Blumberg, 
“Relation of Automation, Productivity, and Employment”. 

3Eric Fromm, Escape From Freedom-, The Appendix 
includes discussion of the “psychology of abundance as 
a part of Fromm’s comment concerning Freud. 

4Eric Fromm, The Sane Society, p. 191. 
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Assault From the Left 

(continued from page 37) 

the whole, cjuite correct. The manifesto shows very plainly 
that the present institutions of Western society are in- 
capable of dealing with the cybernation revolution. But 
it is odd that, after showing this inadequacy so clearly. 
Triple Revolution then backs down from making the 
recommendations that would naturally follow. 

.Many times the document seems to be on the verge 
of recommending socialism and socialist planning. It uses 
phrases like “redistributing income,” “planning by public 
Ijodies” and “right to an income”— phrases which would 
be perfectly at home in a socialist manifesto. But these 
phrases are never consummated and, after suggesting 
that WT'stern societv has cancer, the document merely 
prescribes aspirin. 

But the manifesto seems to recognize that its prescrip- 
tion is inadc(|uate, so it tries to regain its integrity by 
adopting a tone of voice that is extremely radical and 
excited. But a radical tone of voice is not a radical pro- 
gram. And a loudK -prescribed aspirin does not do the job 
of major surgery. 

Triple Revolution is a Liberal document because it 
seeks to work within the institutions of Western society 


to try to solve the problems that it finds there. A Radical 
would say that the institutions themselves had created 
the problems, but Triple Revolution places the blame 
elsewhere. Instead of blaming the institutions. Triple 
Revolution blames the problems. Instead of examining 
the disease, it examines the svmptoms. This is all strictly 
within the bounds of Liberal proprietw 

Liberalism and Liberals have a wav of buying off con- 
temporaiy social critics. Liberals are willing to heap 
praise, popularity, and fellowships on anv bright social 
critic who agrees to obey one rule— he must recommend 
the amendment of existing institutions rather than recom- 
mending ncio institutions. A critic who agrees to obey this 
rule, who agrees that Western institutions are indeed 
basically moral and capable of reform, reaps manv bene- 
fits. He remains a part of the culture he criticizes; he 
is awarded a public platform and an attenti\’e audience. 
But this convinced kind of Liberal Critic is not the 
only kind. There are also Liberal Critics whose private 
opinions are different from their public opinions— critics 
who retain their radical views but adopt a Liberal 
rhetoric “in order to be understood.” The first kind of 
Liberal can only be regretted for his innocence, but the 
latter kind can be condemned not only for a lack of 
demonstrated insight, but also for a lack of candor. 
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